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TONG-KING. 



ToNG-KiKG has received daily mention in 
the public press for months, but it is perhaps 
a rather hazy subject in the minds of people 
whose knowledge of Eastern geography and 
politics is not freshened by frequent study. 
It has something to do with Annam and China 
and France. The Chinese claim a suzerainty, 
and France asserts a protectorate ; there is a 
Red River and a delta ; there are Black Flags 
and Yellow Flags and pirates ; Capt. .Riviere 
the Marquis Tseng, Li-Hung- Chang, Dr. Har- 
mand, Gen. Bouet, and Admiral Courbet, all 
have something to do with it; the Canton 
riots were traceable to it, and various ru- 
mors have made the United States and Eng- 
land mediators in the quarrel : but how it 
began, and what was the cause of it all, are 
not so clear. 

We shall certainly, then, not owe to every 
reader an apology if we begin by telling what 
and where, from the geogniphical point of 
view, Tong-King is. 

Forming an integral part of the Kingdom 
of Annam, Tong-King is a district of that vast 
South-Asian peninsula called in our maps 
and get^raphies both Farther India and Indo- 
Chioa. The latter name is significant of the 
origin and classification of its races of people, 
and is approved by the usage of Orientalists 
and students. 

This peninsula is watered by several noble 



rivers. The names of the two principal ones, 
the In'awaddy and the Cambodia, fall upon the 
ear with a familiar sound r they ranit among 
the great streams of Asia. The others, the 
Menam, the Saluen, and the Song-Coi, are less 
pretentious, but not less important to the dis- 
tricts which they water. 

Indo-China contains Burmah, Siam, and 
Cambodia, and that country, called indiSer' 
ently Annam or Cochin-China, which includes 
all the eastern strip of coast bordering on the 
China Sea, from the delta of the Mekong to 
the frontiers of the Chinese Empire. 

Tong-King is the upper or northern end of 
this strip : and it is divided from Annam proper 
by the Gianh-Giang, a stream of no importance 
except as it serves to mark the boundary ; it 
enters the sea at about the latitude of 18° 
north. At this point the coasL-range bends 
to the westward, and the delta of the Song- 
Coi has added to the land its reclamation 
from the sea. By virtue of both additions, the 
eastern slope has here a width of something 
like two hundred and fifty miles. An equal 
length gives a symmetrical outline, and an area 
of about sixty thousand square miles. The 
country was an independent kingdom till the 
end of the eighteenth century, and has played 
its part in the history of Indo-China. It is 
bounded, north, by the Chinese provinces of 
Yunnan and Konang-Si ; east, by the Gulf of 
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Tong-King; south, by Annam proper; and 
west, by Laos and the Shan states of Burmah. 
The Gulf of Tong-King is an arm of the China 
Sea, bounded on its east side by the island of 
Hainan and the peninsula of Lien-Chow, both 
Chinese territory. 

A COUNTRY LITTLE KNOWN. 

Accurate information of Tong-King is rare, 
and, respecting some subjects, unattainable. 
In common with the other states of Indo- 
China, its rdle hai^ been of little importance in 
the history and politics of the East ; and one 
finds diflSculty in obtaining not only obscure 
facts relating to the histories of dynasties and 
princes, but even information of events which 
mark the development of a people, and leave 
their trace upon its national life. Upon the 
Chinese annals we are forced to rely, and in 
them we find only a few unimportant facts and 
dates. 

In later ages, when the maritime ventures of 
Arabia and Persia were pushed aside by the 
greater energy of the West, the coasts of Indo- 
China were touched successively by the Portu- 
guese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, and the 
English ; but the navigators who commanded 
these various expeditions were not polished 
writers nor accurate observers. The modern 
sciences were not of their day and training, 
nor did geography receive the attention which 
its age and importance demanded. To fight 
a battle, to capture a city, and to annex a 
province '' in the name of the king," were the 
object and end of their valiant endeavor ; and 
with such achievements their records are filled. 
In modern tirnes men who might have opened 
its treasures to us have preferred other fields ; 
and Tong-King, throughout the greater part 
of its territory, remains as little known as 
Central Africa. Beyond the delta of the Song- 
Coi or Red River, we are almost wholly in 
the dark. Dupuis in 1872, and Kergaradec in 
1877, explored the course of that stream as far 
as Mang-Hao in Yunnan ; and the information 
which they give is of the greatest value, es- 
pecially as it can be depended upon for iac- 
curacy. But their observations were confined 



to the river itself and its immediate neigh- 
borhood : all beyond that depends upon con- 
jecture and native accounts. Roman- Catholic 
missions have been long established ; but, if 
the priests have added to their pious labors 
those of the explorer and scientist, they have 
not given us the recorded results. Tong-King 
has had no Abb6 Hue to charm us with the 
graphic portraiture of the life and manners of 
a strange people. If, however, our store of 
facts is small, we have abundant room for 
speculation of that probable sort which does 
very well as a substitute till it is verified or 
disproved. We can touch Tong-King on all 
sides. The main geographical features of 
Indo-China are known, and Tong-King is a 
part of its system. Yunnan and Kouang-8i 
have been explored. Doudart de Lagr^e and 
Garnier made an exhaustive exploration of the 
Mekong River in 1866, 1867, and 1868, and 
have given us full accounts of the tribes living 
on that stream west of Tong-King, to whom 
the wild Tong-Kingese of the mountains are 
probably allied. The inhabitants of the coast 
and the delta are divided between Annamites 
and Chinese, and these two races are not stran- 
gers to us. We may therefore look with profit 
beyond Tong-King for knowledge which is de- 
nied us within its borders. 

The vast range of the Himalayas, whicli 
separates the tropical slopes of India from 
the central plateau of Asia, lessens its height 
as it reaches Indo-China, and breaks up into 
several smaller ranges, continuations of the 
Himalayan system. These ranges form the 
natural divides between the several valleys of 
Indo-China, and decrease in height and impor- 
tance as they advance south. One of these 
chains forms the boundary between Annam 
(including Tong-King) and Siam. On one 
side it sheds its waters into the China Sea ; on 
the other, into the Mc^kong (or Cambodia) 
River. This is the so-called " coast- range " 
of Annam. 

The plateau of Thibet, in the centre of Asia, 
is an immense terrace, bounded north, south, 
and west by unbroken mountain chains, but 
descending gradually to the east, and draining 
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in that direction tlie greater part of its waters 
In the Boutli-east angle of this plateau withm 
a space of less than sixty leagues, fi^e larfje 
rivers eseapu from the eouflues of their moun- 
tainous Ixiundaries. The Bralimnputri Im 



the Song Coi or Red Ruer of Tong-King, and 

the Menam the nver of Siam ; but ihese, 
ilthough large streams should not be placed 
lu the sime category with the preeeding ones. 
i\boac souras as jet but little known, are 




waddy, Saluen, Mi^kong, and Yang-tse-Klang 
suoceed in forcing a passage, cutting deep 
gorges in the flanks of the great upland in 
wljich they rise. The lower slopes of the 
plateau extend far into China and Indo-China, 
and give rise to the Li-Kiang or Canton Kiver, 



situated in the remote districts of the interior 
of the plateau. Of these rivers, but five ai-e of 
present interest. The Irrawaddy, Saluen, Me- 
nam, Mekong, and Song-Coi form the river- 
system of Indo-China. In their valleys live the 
semi-civilized races who have there acquired 
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empire ; and in the mountain fastnesses which 
divide them exist the remnants of the aborigi- 
nal tribes, whose languages and customs offer 
a field for future effort. 

EARLY TKAVELLERS IN THE EAST. 

Of all parts of Asia, Indo-China was the 
last known to the people of the West. Lieut. 
Francis Garnier, who was second in command 
of the expedition which explored the Mekong 
in 1866-68, and who, after the death of Dou- 
dart de Lagri^e, conducted the enterprise to a 
close and made its report, — the same who com- 
manded the French force sent to Tong-King in 
1873, and who fell in -an action with pirates 
ten years before Riviere's similar fate, — a zeal- 
ous student of all matters relating to Indo- 
China, says, — 

" There is nothing more confusing and contradic- 
tory than the information which the first travellers 
have left us regarding Indo-China. Field of battle 
of several races, point of contact of several civiliza- 
tions, this region, which embraces many climates and 
productions, has been successively presented to us 
in most diverse aspects. The incessant changes of 
which it has been the theatre, the innumerable desig- 
nations given in turn to each people, to each river and 
chain of mountains, have produced a geographical 
chaos almost inextricable ; and the most salient traits 
of the physical constitution of the country are hardly 
less difficult to seize than those of its political exist- 
ence. 



>> 



The vigorous spirit of enterprise imparted 
by the conquests of Alexander in the fourth 
century B.C. opened all the known world of 
that day from the Indus to the Ganges, but 
did not pass the latter river. On the other 
hand, the extension of Chinese influence and 
domination to the banks of the Oxus and Jax- 
artes in the second century B.C. connected 
Europe and the Celestial Empire by a route 
north of the Himalayas, over which passed the 
stream of travel and commerce for several cen- 
turies. 

Because of the length and difficulties of this 
road, infested by wandering and hostile tribes 
constantly at war with the Chinese, tentative 
efforts were made from time to time to open 
a better way through Hindostan and Indo- 



China ; but these attempts were isolated, and 
yielded no results. Something is said of them 
in the Chinese annals of the time. These 
state, that about the first century A.D. there 
often came Romans, for commercial purposes, 
to the kingdoms of Fou-nan, Ji-nan, and Kiao- 
tchi (Tong-King) , all in the upper part of Indo- 
China, and that the kings of India sent their 
tribute and their embassies beyond the fron- 
tiers of Ji-nan. It is this same route which 
seems to have been pursued by the embassy of 
Antoninus. In 227 Chinese historians speak 
of the visit of a prominent Roman to Kiao- 
tchi (Tong-King) . The maritime relations of 
India and Egypt go back to 72 B.C., but we 
have no reason to believe that these ventures 
extended beyond the Bay of Bengal till after 
the reign of Constantine. The maritime en- 
terprise of the Indian Ocean was then, and till 
the advent of the Portuguese, in the hands 
of the Persians and Arabians. Consisting at 
first of a coasting-trade between Arabia and 
Western Hindostan, it extended on the African 
side to the latitude of Madagascar, and in the 
east to Ceylon, the Bay of Bengal, Indo-China, 
and the China Sea. These bold and skilful 
navigators soon learned to depart from the 
coast, and trust themselves to the favorable 
monsoons. They became the intermediaries be- 
tween the east and the west, and proved their 
capacity to answer the demands of commerce 
by building up a carrying-trade which enriched 
Egypt and Syria. To Persian and Arabian writ- 
ers we are indebted for particulars respecting 
these voyages, for geographical information, 
and historical data. Garnier thinks these ac- 
counts much more reliable than those of later 
date, which are so obscure and unsatisfactory 
that Orientali&ts place no dependence upon 
them, and have been led to include with them, 
in common criticism and mistrust, the tales of 
the earlier chroniclers. There is good author- 
ity for believing, however, that in the eighth 
century the coasts of Malacca, of Coch in- 
China, and Tong-King, were frequently visited 
by these navigators. Marco Polo visited Yun- 
nan and the kingdom of Tsiampa (now the 
southern part of Annam) in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury ; and Ganiier says that his story, so often' 
doubted, is one of the most interesting and 
valuable documents for the reconstitution of 
the history of the country. 

Vasco de Gama appeared in the East in 1497 ; 
and, although the Persians and Arabs strug- 
gled hard to maintain their commercial suprem- 
acy, the Portuguese conquest was so rapid 
that in 1505 a viceroy was placed over the 
new possessions. Albuquerque continued the 
work, captured Malacca, and made treaties of 
peace and amity with the king of Siam. The 
Portuguese also established themselves, and 
built factories, inCochin-China and Tong-King; 
but all this period — so rich in travellers, and so 
full of accomplishments, the impress of which 
was so stamped upon the Indo-Chinese peoples 
that one can still discover at certain points the 
traces of Portuguese influence upon the native 
tribes — possessed no acute observer who at the 
same time had sufHcient literary or historical 
instinct to record for our benefit a description 
of the curious people which he then saw. The 
interior geography remained unknown ; and 
the manners, history, and ethnography of its 
inhabitants apparently had no place among the 
occupations of the moment. 

In 1565 the Spaniards took possession of the 
Philippine Islands. In 1581 Spanish mission- 
aries entered Cochin-China, Siam, and Cam- 
bodia. In 1596 two Spaniards, disembarking 
on the coast of Annam, penetrated to Laos, 
— the first foreigners, who, at least in recent 
times, have crossed the coast-range of Annam. 
In the same year the Dutch appeared in their 
turn on the shores of Indo-China, and the 
English, already some time established in Hin- 
dostan, began to mingle in the affairs of the 
peninsula. At this moment the Dutch seemed 
to have the advantage. When Van Diemen 
was governor of their East-Indian possessions, 
they were for a time in great favor at the 
court of Tong-King, and established in 1637 
a basis of commercial relations; but in 1643 
the traditional Oriental jealousy asserted itself, 
and all Europeans were expelled from Cochin- 
China and Tong-King. In 1641 Gerard van 
Wusthof ascended the Mekong River as far 



as Vien-Chan, the capital of Laos, thus an- 
ticipating by more than two centuries the ex- 
pedition of Doudart de Lagr^e. Some time 
afterward came the French, and theirs has 
been the predominant Western influence in An- 
nam and Tong-King during the last hundred 
years. 

We find in Chinese annals, as presented by 
their translators the Jesuit missionaries, the 
earliest information respecting the " maritime 
coasts of the south," — Annam and Tong- 
King. We are told that far back among the 
shadows of antiquity, two thousand years 
before the Christian era, there dwelt in the 
south of China a race called Giao-Chi, who were 
the remote ancestors of the present race of 
Annamites. The Giao-Chi were distinguished 
by a peculiar conformation of the foot : the 
great toe was widely separated from the others. 
The Annam ite of to-day possesses this feature 
in a degree so well marked as to denote a dis- 
tinct variety or subdivision of a race. The 
name of the parent tribe endured to mark the 
type ; and for centuries the Annamites were 
called by the Chinese Giao-Chi, or people of 
the separated toes. They lived in a state of 
complete independence, and were held by the 
more cultivated Chinese as barbarians. 

CONQUEST BY CHINA. 

In the year 214 B.C., Tsin-Chi-Hoang sub- 
jected to his domination these savage countries 
of the south. This emperor is famous in the 
history of China for a great achievement and a 
great folly, — the one his building of the great 
wall to protect China from the ravages of the 
Tartar hordes ; the other his destruction of all 
classical books and historical records anterior 
to his own reign, desiring that nothing apart 
from himself should be treasured in the mem- 
ory of men. 

In the newly conquered countries he placed 
a colony of half a million young and robust 
Chinamen. Thus Tong-King, and what was 
later called Cochin-China (the independent 
Annam of to-day) , received an importation of 
pure Chinese, who, without doubt, subjected 
and incorporated among themselves the natives 
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whom they oncomiterecl uear the coast, nud 
founded thereby the Annamite race of the 
pi'esent time. This lubced people, gaioing iu 
strength, and sustained by direct relations with 
China, prohxibly force<l back into the recesses 



a people of the Mongolian race, speiikiiig a 
language monosyllabic, like that of the Chim>se, 
yet whose idiom shows its double origin ; using 
Chinese charaetere ; studying Chinese litera- 
ture ; believers in Confucius, but iliffering de- 




of the upper counti^ the autochthonous tribes 
with whom they still remaiued in hostile con- 
tact. This account, whether based on fact or 
theory, accords with the present state of the 
country. On the coasts of Tong-King and 
Aunam, and in the delta of the Soug-Coi, live 



cidcdly from the Chinese in physical appearance 
and characteristics, — a people, in fact, who 
answer the laws of descent from a relatively 
small colony of civilized men and a greater 
number of savages ; in physical constitution 
resenihliug most their aneestoi's of the most 
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uumerous class, -but governing their morals, 
politics, and social life by the inherited pre- 
cepts and traditions of civilization. In the 
mountains dwell half -savage, wild tribes, of 
which little is known save that they are dis- 
tinct from the Annamites of the plains. Some 
of them in the west of Tong-King resemble in 
language the Laotians of the Mekong River. 

From the period of the establishment of 
these colonies in Tong-King and Annam dates 
the Chinese control which they now assert in 
opposition to the pretensions of France. The 
facts of their settlement, as well as their geo- 
graphical position, made the new colonies de- 
pendencies of the great empire ; but, owing to 
their distance from the central power, they be- 
came detached and alienated, and were held 
so loosely that in 1428 they freed themselves 
from the authority of China, and gained their 
autonomy. 

WHENCE THE KAME TONG-KING? 

A clearer and fuller definition than has yet 
been given of the names applied at different 
times to the part of the world which we are 
attempting to describe, may add to the sense 
of the narrative. In early times the Chinese 
designated by the title of Annam, which means 
'' country of the south," all that territory held 
by the descendants of the Chinese colonists 
sent there in the third century B.C. ; that is, 
the coasts of the Gulf of Tong-King and of 
the China Sea, from the borders of China to the 
latitude of the present city of Hue. Until 
the fifteenth century the country between this 
point and the maritime confines of Cambodia 
was ruled by tl^B chiefs of the Tsiampa, the 
aboriginal race. 

It is not known at what period the name of 
Tong-King was first given to the northern part 
of this district, but it became well established ; 
and the distinction was more sharply drawn, 
when, after the Chinese yoke was thrown off, 
the provinces of Tong-King and Cochin-China 
developed into separate kingdoms, often at 
war with one another. Tong-King means in 
Chinese, ' ' court of the east, ' ' as Pe-King means 
"court of the north ; " and its application to a 



country west instead of east of the centre of the 
empire is rather peculiar. Probably the fact 
that it forms part of the eastern coast may be 
looked to for explanation. 
. Regarding the origin of the name Cochin- 
China, there have been many conjectures, which 
have suffered the disadvantage of lacking a 
foundation of historical fact. A Jesuit mis- 
sionary gives the following probable account, 
taken from Chinese sources. During the 
dynasty of the Thahgs, in the early part of 
the ninth century, the prince of the southern 
provinces (of Annam) having attacked the 
Chinese governor of Tong-King, the latter 
repelled his assailant, and pursued him to his 
capital Lin-y, which he captured and destroyed. 
Thereupon the defeated prince took up his 
residence in Tch^n, a post situated east of 
Lin-y. Near this port was a city called Tch^n- 
Tching, and from this circumstance the coun- 
ti*y took the name of the Kingdom of Tch^n- 
Tching. "Kingdom" is rendered in Chinese 
by Kou^ ; and the new name became Kou^- 
Tch^n-Tching. Thenceforth this was con- 
stantly used by travellers and sailors, Marco 
Polo among them. It was vulgarized by the 
Malays, still more by the Portuguese, and be- 
came in Europe the Cochin-China of to-day. 
But since the French invasion the term Cochin- 
China has been generally reserved for their 
new possessions in the delta of the Mekong, 
although in point of fact these provinces 
formed part of the ancient kingdom of Cam- 
bodia for nine centuries after the name was 
first applied ; and, by way of distinction, the 
French call the independent part of the coun- 
try Annam. 

INDEPENDENCE OF TONG-KING. 

We have said that these countries became 
independent in 1428. Forty- three years later 
Cochin-China was conquered by the king of 
Tong-King, who retained it in subjection till 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Annamites of Cochin-China possessed 
themselves of Tsiampa, drove the aborigines 
to the upper country near the mountains, and 
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established themselves in the plains. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century they extended 
their empire still farther to the south, and 
wrested from the decaying kingdom of Cam- 
bodia the maritime provinces at the mouth of 
the Mekong, now held by the French. In 1774 
there took place in Cochin-China a dynastic 
revolution : three brothers of low origin gained 
partisans, possessed themselves of power, de- 
throned the lawful prince, and divided the 
country. In 1775 one of them conquered 
Tong-King, and was recognized king of An- 
nam by the emperor of China, Kien-Long. 
At this period the active, political, and mili- 
tary interference of the French begins to be 
a factor in shaping the affairs of the peninsula. 

EARLY FRENCH INFLUENCE. 

Missions were founded in Tong-King and 
Cochin-China at an early day. The Jesuits, 
inspired by the brilliant example of Francis 
Xavier, continued his work with zeal, energy, 
and devotion. Neither hardship, nor hostile 
tribes, nor dread disease, nor deadly peril, 
, deterred them. Teaching, on one hand, the 
gospel, on the other, those arts of civilization 
which raise the social scale, these men have 
been throughout the East the pioneers of AVest- 
ern influence. In 1610 the mission of Cochin- 
China was established. In 1669 Pallu, the 
apostolical vicar of Tong-King, proposed to 
Colbert to form a colony in that province. 
Louis XIV. wrote to the king, and named 
Pallu his ambassador ; but there the matter 
ended. In 1680 Bouueau-Deslandes, founder 
of Chanderuagor, visited Siam. In 1681 Du- 
plessis established a post in Pegu. In 1684 the 
French East-Indian Company sent to Tong- 
King its agent, Le Chappelier, who, aided by 
the missionaries, o])tained permission to build 
factories. In 1686 the occupation of the island 
group of Pulo Condore was suggested. In 
1687 the French actually occupied Bangkok, 
but withdrew the next year. In 1692 the pro- 
position was again made to establish a colony 
in Tong-King. The war of the Spanish suc- 
cession interfered for a time with this colonial 
activity, but it was again manifested in the 



eighteenth century. Dumas, governor of the 
Indies, presented to his company in 1737 a 
scheme of establishment in Tong-King. In 
1749 the intendant Pierre Poivre went to 
Cochin-China, and concluded with the King 
Vo-Vuong a treaty which authorized him to 
place a trading-post at Tourane ; and the 
prince addressed a letter to Louis XV. in 
which he solicited his friendship. In 1752 
Dupleix made advances to the Annamite king, 
looking to closer relations. Shortly after came 
hostilities between France and England, and 
the treaty of Paris at the end of the seven 
years' war almost blotted out of existence the 
French Empire in the East. 

When the dynastic revolution of 1774 oc- 
curred in Cochin-China, the hereditary Prince 
Nguyen, better known by the name of Gia- 
Loug, became a refugee, and sought an asylum 
near the French bishop of Adran, Monsignor 
Pigneau de B^haine, the apostolical vicar of 
Cochin-China. 

Gia-Long desired foreign assistance to re- 
cover his throne, and the clever Jesuit saw his 
opportunity to advance the interests of France. 
He engaged to obtain the support of his coun- 
try, and sailed for Europe, carrying with him 
Canh-Dzu6, the young son of Gia-Long, who 
was intrusted to his care. The efforts of the 
prelate were successful. An offensive and de- 
fensive alliance was concluded between the 
contracting powers ; and the treaty defining 
their relations was signed at Versailles in 1 787 
by the ministers of Louis XVI. on the one 
part, and, on the other, the young prince royal 
and the Jesuit bishop as the ambassadors of 
Anuam. The king of France engaged to 
send to the aid of Gia-Long twenty ships of 
war, five regiments of European troops, and 
two regiments of colonial (Indian) troops. 
He agreed, further, to furnish the Annamite 
sovereign with half a million dollars in money, 
and half a million in material of war. In re- 
turn, Gia-Long ceded to France in sovereignty 
the city and bay of Tourane, and the island 
group of Pulo Condore, gave freedom of com- 
merce to all French subjects, permitted consuls 
to reside in certain ports designated by Louis 
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XVI,, and allowed timber to be cut in the 
forests of Annam for the construction and 
repair of shipa. The liberty of the Chrietian 
faith was to be proclaimed in his kingdom. 
Finally, in case of a war in India, the French 
wei-e to be allowed to raise an army of fourteen 
thousand . Annamite troops for service under 
their &ag\ and, should their new possessions 
in Annam be attacked, Gia-Long promised to 
furnish sixty thousand men for their defence. 



t«ers, and sent them to Annam. Among the 
adventurers who accepted the enterprise were 
several soldiers of fortune, — men of great 
merit, who were of more value to Gia-Long 
than ships, troops, or money. They organized 
and drilled his army, and directed his move- 
ments against the usurpers, who were driven 
from one stronghold after the other till the 
whole of Cochin-China was restored to the 
authority of its lawful sovereign. Figneau de 




On the part of the French the execution of 
this treaty was referred to the governor of their 
Indian possessions, but action was delayed by 
his indifference and ill will. Figneau de B^- 
haine, who had conducted his scheme so far 
with success, was not disposed to see it mis- 
cany through official negligence and opposi- 
tion. He iiad money and credit with the mer- 
chants of Pondicherry. With these means, 
he equipped several ships, loaded them with 
munitions of war, manne{l them with volun- 



B6haine, to whose energy was due this result 
so fortunate for the prestige of France in the 
East, became prime- minister, but died in 
17!)D. His obsequies indicated the esteem and 
affection felt toward him by the Annamites : 
they were conducted with profoimd pomp and 
ceremony. No token of g;r'n't and respect 
known to the Oriental was wanting. The 
king himself pronounced a funeral oration ; and 
the royal ladies of the court, contrary to An- 
namite usage, followed the body to the grave. 
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A magnificent tomb was erected near Saigon, 
was placed in charge of fifty guardians, and 
was declared forever sacred, and its care the 
charge of the State. Several French officers 
remained in the service of Gia-Long. These 
completed tlie organization of his army, taught 
him to cast cannon, and constructed for him 
numerous fortifications after the precepts of 
Vauban. One became his chief of artillery, 
another the admiral of his fleet. Placed firmly 
on a military footing, he carried his victorious 
arms to the north, and reconquered Tong-King 
in 1802. 

RESTLESSNESS UNDER FRENCH RULE. 

The permanent annexation of this province 
was, however, attended with some trouble : the 
people, so long independent, regarded the rule 
of Annam with impatience, and sought the res- 
toration of their former sovereigns, the dynast}^ 
of the Le. To check their revolts, and to 
guard against the ambitions of the Chinese, 
numerous citadels were erected by the French 
engineers. These same castles in our own day 
have turned their guns against a later genera- 
tion of Frenchmen. 

These achievements gave great weight to the 
influence of France in Annam, and Christiani- 
ty made rapid progress. Gia-Long remained 
friendly to his allies, and kept his promises ; 
but at his death, in 1820, he left to his suc- 
cessor this advice : " My son, love the French, 
be trrateful for the benefits which we have 
received from them, but never allow them to 
gain a foothold in your empire." In the next 
reign all was changed. The spirit of seclusion 
and prejudice against foreigners characteristic 
of all Orientals re-appeared in full force. The 
French officers were discharged from the 
service of the king ; and the persecution of 
Christians recommenced, to continue till 1858. 
Vainly, at different times, France endeavored 
to renew her relations with Annam. Attempts 
were made by Bougainville in 1825, by Laplace 
in 1831, byLapierre in 1847, and byMontigny 
in 1852, all of which failed completely. Many 
missionaries were put to death, in some in- 
stances by the express command of the king. 



Every time that a French vessel appeared in 
the Bay of Tourane new oppressions and cruel- 
ties were reported. The mere appearance of 
the flag on the coast seemed to be the signal 
for a fresh massacre of Christians. In this 
way occurred the murder of Monsignor Diaz, a 
Spainard, put to death by the order of Tu-Duc, 
the third successor of Gia-Long, in 1857, upon 
the simple news that af French man-of-war was 
cruising in sight of the shores of Annam. 
During the course of these years, occasional 
punishment had been inflicted upon the Annam- 
ites for their bad faith. In 1845 five of their 
ships were destroyed to enforce the demand 
for the deliverance of a Frepch bishop. In 
1852 a small naval force was landed at Tou- 
rane, which defeated the garrison, and de- 
stroyed a quantity of war material. But these 
temporary reprisals did not intimidate the 
government of Hu^, that appeared to hold in 
contempt the power which did not more fully 
protect its subjects. King Tu-Duc was doubt- 
less encouraged in this attitude by China. 

NAPOLEON III. AND TONG-KING. 

In 1858 Napoleon III. determined to regu- 
late matters with a strong hand in Annam ; and 
this date began the new era whose logical de- 
velopment is the presence at this momeiit of 
the French on the Red River of Tong-King. 
A squadron under the command of Admiral 
Rigault de Genouilly bombarded and captured 
Tourane, but a short occupancy demonstrated 
the fact that this point offered no advantages 
for colonial enterprise. The coast-range of 
Annam runs almost within sight ; the back 
country is neither extensive nor productive ; 
there are no rivers, and there was evidently 
no commercial future. The missionaries, who 
knew the geography and resources of the 
country, lost no time in calling the attention 
of the admiral to Saigon, in the delta of the 
Mekong River, which possessed conspicuously 
those advantages whose absence finally led, in 
1860, to the abandonment of Tourane. 

It followed from these representations, that 
Rigault de Genouilly appeared, Feb. 7, 1859, 
at Cape St. Jacques, at the mouth of the Saigon 
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River, immediately asctiiided the stream, and uneasy under the yoke of Aniiam, had risen in 
on the 17th captured the city, rebellion, rallying about the standard of a real 

The conquest rapidly proceeded. The An- or pretended descendant of the LS, their ancient 




namite troops fought with considerable bravciy 
and some skill ; but tlie result of any stiuirgle 
between civilization and barbarism is neici in 
doubt. In 1S62 a treaty was made, conflrmmg 
the French in their possession of the thrive best 
provinces in lower Cochin-Cbina. The French 
had been aided in their operations by ati unex- 
pected diversion : the Tong-Kingese, always 



djnasty Tiif msurrection spread tlirougbout 
four pro^mtes The pniiCL captured an impor- 
tant fortress and threatened Hanoi. Obliged, 
otherwise, to divide his forces, Tu-Duc decided 
to give up what he htid already lost in the 
south ill orrler to defend what he might lose in 
the north. 

The Spainards, whose missionaries had suf- 
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fered equal persecution, aided in the military 
operatjous with a gunboat, and a contingent 
of eight hundred Tagals, or native troops, from 
the Philippine Islands, but withdrew after the 
settlement of the terms of peace. 



Iteligious toleration was assured throughout 
the kingdom. Three ports were opened to 
foreign commerce, — Tourane, Quang-An, and 
Balat ; the latter in Tong-King, on one of the 
estuaries of the delta. 




The treaty was signed June 5, 1862, and 
coutained the following provisions : — 

The three provinces of Mitiio, >Saigon, and 
Bien-Hoa, and the Islands of Pulo Condore, 
were ceded in sovereignty to France- 



Tu-Duc was to pay a war indemnity of 
twenty million francs. 

It was further stipulated, that no portion of 
Annamitc territory should be ceded to a for- 
eign power without the consent of France. 
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This treaty was scarcely signed, before Tu- 
Duc began to exert his ingenuity to evade its 
provisions. The jjersecution of the Christians 
continued in Cochin-China and in Tong-King, 
— openly in the north, secretly in the southern 
provinces adjacent to the French establish- 
ment. The entrance of commerce to the spe- 
cified ports was refused ; and the inhabitants 
of the ceded provinces were excited to a re- 
volt, which became general in December of the 
same year. The rebellion was suppressed, 
and the quarrelsome mandarins governing the 
western provinces were punished. These op- 
erations led to the acquisition of more terri- 
tory ; and in 1867 France held in a firm grasp 
six provinces, in which she established her civil 
administration, and rendered her authority def- 
inite and indisputable. These six provinces 
include the different mouths of the Mekong 
River, and those of the two Vaicos, the Saigon 
and the Donnai. The vast alluvial district 
commonly called the delta of the Mekong em- 
braces all these avenues to the sea, which are 
influenced by the tide to some distance inland, 
and which are connected by numerous creeks 
and bayous. 

The political information of this time comes 
•entirely from French publications, which have 
on this subject an unquestionable bias. An 
extension of territory was needed if the French 
were to remain in Cochin-China : their colony 
of three provinces was too narrow, too much 
surrounded by hostile elements, to attain a suc- 
cessful development and control. The tortu- 
ous and treacherous policy of Tu-Duc and the 
insurrection of the mandarins was a good ex- 
cuse, whether real or imaginary ; and it served 
its purpose. 

IMPORTANCE TO COMMERCE OF FRENCH CONTROL. 

The early operations in Cochin-China have 
been tiius given at considerable length, al- 
though somewhat aside from our subject, be- 
cause of their direct relation to the present 
operations in Tong-King. Every step in the 
conquest of the southern provinces was a step 
towards the opening to commerce of the Song- 
Coi River. Every blow which weakened the 



Annamite power rendered easier the task of 
the future. Every treaty and convention in 
which Tu-Duc recognized the influence and 
power of the French strengthened the claim 
which they now oppose to the pretensions of 
China. 

It was in the interests of civilization and 
commerce, that, having once set foot in the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, France should be led 
to extend her influence beyond the boundaries 
of her immediate possessions. The old king- 
dom of Cambodia had been sadly reduced by 
the conquests of Annam and Siam : the rem- 
nant lay north of the new provinces. A Cam- 
bodian prince named Norodon was elevated to 
the throne by the aid of France, whose protec- 
torate he accepted : this completed the control 
of the lower part of the Mekong. A glance 
at the map will show that Tong-King and 
French Cochin-China, although far removed 
from each other, have one feature in common : 
they are both connected by their respective 
rivers with Yunnan. The upper waters of the 
Mekong and of the Song-Coi are not far apart, 
but are probably separated by a mountain 
range. The Song-Coi flows south-east into the 
Gulf of Tong-King ; while the Mekong flows 
south, separated throughout its length from 
the China Sea by the coast-range of Annam, 
and finally forms its delta at the extremity of 
the eastern peninsula of Indo-China, which 
lies between the Gulf of Siam and the China 
Sea. The distance by the Mekong is greater, 
but it is a much larger stream : if navigable, it 
would connect Saigon with Yunnan, and open 
a country rich in tea, silk, and metals. The 
Mekong had never been fully explored : it was 
known that there were rapids, but it was not 
known to what extent they would interfere 
with navigation. The expedition of Doudart 
de Lagree was equipped to solve all doubtful 
questions in this connection. Briefly, it found 
the rapids an effectual bar to navigation, and 
that the Mekong offered no road to China. 

WARS ON THE NORTHERN FRONTIER. 

Yunnan is a province of China, lying north- 
west and north of Tong-King. It is very 
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mountainous ojpd diversified, traversed by deep manufactures of silk and carpets, regarded as 

goi^es cut by the rivers rising iu the plateau the handsomest in China. The descriptions of 

of Thibet, and by the- spurs and secondary its mineral wealth are perhaps exaggerated. 

ranges of tJie Himalayan system. One of Tin and copper are certainly produced in large 
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these cliaibs, extending far south into Indo- 
China, separates the basin of the Bay of Ben- 
gal from that of the China Sea. 

The province is in only nominal subjection to 
China, and is not well known. It is said to be 
rich and fertile, and to produce tea, silk, g 



quantities, and tin is the principal article of 
export; some silver is found; iron is abun- 
dant ; gold, lead, and mercnry are also claimed 
by a number of writers. At the time of Dou- 
dart de Lt^^e's expedition, and for several 
years afterward, a bitter civil war, caused by 



and opium. At Yunnan-Fou, the capital, are a Mahometan insurrection, desolated the coun- 
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try. It was a war of fanatics, without pity or 
quarter. The towns were in ruins. Terror 
reigned throughout the province. Lawless 
bands, partisans only of rapine and plunder, 
added to the perils which the commission en- 
countered. Obliged to change their route more 
to the east, they came to the western branch 
of the river called Hoti-Kiang by the Chinese, 
which, after its entrance into Tong-King, be- 
comes the Song-Coi or Red River. The country 
in the neighborhood was inhabited by the Pa-y, 
a savage tribe, which increases in numbers as 
the Tong-King frontier is approached, and is 
almost independent of Chinese controL 

Garnier was directed to make a reconnais- 
sance, descending the lioti-Kiang. Embarking 
in a native boat, he passed with some difficulty 
several rapids, and soon reached a point at 
which he was obliged to stop. 

Below him the river rushed through a canon 
bounded by almost vertical walls of rock five 
or six thousand feet high. Nothing would in- 
duce his boatmen to go farther. Ascending 
the heights in his vicinity, he saw to the south- 
ward a range of mountains ' stretching like a 
barrier between China and Tong-King, the 
height of which he estimated at twelve thou- 
sand feet. These mountains, he says, were 
of limestone formation. He could trace the 
yellowish-red waters of the Hoti-Kiang, appear- 
ing and disappearing in its deep gorge, six 
thousand feet below him as it coursed its way 
to the south-east. Garnier was still at this 
point some distance above Mang-Hao ; but the 
bed of the stream, even here in the mountains 
of Yunnan, was only thirteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and he was told that 
the river was navio;able from JNIanu-Hao to 
Hanoi. His ready fertile mind at once grasped 
the fact that this was the actual commercial out- 
let of Yunnan. The Annamites were not per- 
mitted to enter the Chinese territory, and he 
encountered nowhere any subjects of Tu-Duc. 
A belt of country inhabited by the Pa-y and 
Lolos tribes occupied this portion of the fron- 
tier between Tong-King and China, forming 
for the time a "neutral zone." Lower down 
on the river, in Tong-Kingese territory, lived 



the Black and Yellow Flags, remnants of the 
Tai-Pings. All this information was given by 
Garnier to M. Dupuis at Hankow, in whose 
mind began at once to form a vast commercial 
scheme. 

Garnier and Dupuis are the men to whom 
France is most indebted for whatever of empire 
she may acquire in Tong-King, and to whom 
commerce owes the discovery of the route to 
Yunnan. Both were distinguished for courage, 
resource, and audacity ; for the address with 
which they dealt with difficult peoples, and the 
remarkable results which they accomplished 
with small means. 

Francis Garnier was born in 1839, entered 
the navy in 1855, and saw early service in East- 
ern waters at the bombardment of the Pei-Ho 
forts and subsequent capture of Pe-King. 
Later, he found a field of action in the recently 
acquired provinces of Cochin-China, and was at 
the age of twenty- four appointed "inspector 
of the natives," and placed in administrative 
charge of Cholen, near Saigon, and the princi- 
pal city in point of trade and population of the 
French possessions. Born with a fondness 
for study and adventure, he shared with many 
Frenchmen an ardent desire for the colonial 
aggrandizement of his country, and threw him- 
self, with all the purpose and energy of a strong 
character, into schemes for the extension of 
her influence in Indo-China. He was second 
in command of the expedition of Doudart de 
Lao-r^e. Durino; the Franco- Prussian war he 
served in the forts near Paris, and immediately 
afterwards returned to the East. In 1873 he 
ended his life at Hanoi. 

Jean Dupuis was born in 1829. In 1859 
he established himself at Hankow, on the 
Yang-tse River, as a merchant, and had large 
dealings with the mandarins in arms and mili- 
tary stores. The. Tai-Ping rebellion was in 
progress, and in this important and lucrative 
traffic he made a fortune. Dupuis's object in 
opening the Red River appears to have been a 
commercial one, inspired by hopes of gain and 
reputation. Garnier stood on a higher plane, 
— that of the explorer, scientist, and patriot. 

The expedition of 1866, 1867, and 1868, 
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which explored the Mekong, was brilliant 
and aueeesaful. Its personnel was admirably 
adapted to the labors uodertaken, and their 
coDtribntioDS to scieDce form a not inconsid- 
erable portion of the sum of our knowledge of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula and Yunnan. Its 
primary object was to settle the question of 
the navigability of the Mekong ; but its report 
is rich in information concerning the language, 
manners, politics, and social life of the people 
living in the valley of that gi'eat stream, and 
the get^raphy, Wtany, and zoology of the 
districts traversed. Doudart de Lagr4e, ex- 
hausted by hardship and privation, died of fever 
in Yunnan. Gamier conducted the expedition 
to a close, crossing from the hciid waters of the 
Mekong to those of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and 
descending the latter river to Shanghai. His 
report ("Voyage d'explorationenlndo-Chine," 
Paris, 1873) is a superb work in two volumes, 
profusely illustrated, prefaced and enriched by 
valuable information respecting In do-China, 



from Chinese sources, and executed with liter- 
ary skill. 

BLACK FLAGS AND YELLOW FLAGS. 

The Tai-Ping rebellion had long since been 
brought to a close ; but disturbances which stOt 
existed in the south-western provinces of China 
offered a field for the trade in war material 
which Dupuis had established in 1859 at Han- 
kow. We have mentioned the Mahometan in- 
surrection in Yunnan. The Mahometan rebels 
still held their stronghold. Tali ; and the Chi- 
nese were in need of modem arms. Hitherto 
the only means of communicating with this 
part of China had been by the Yang-tae ; and 
it took Dupuis' boats sixty or seventy days to 
ascend to Sze-Chuen, the province north of 
Yunnan. A shorter and easier route would be 
of vast advantage. 

At the head of the Chinese forces engaged 
in the suppression of this rebellion was Gen. 
Mi, a soldier of fortune, who had risen from 
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the people. In February, 1871, Dupuis as- 
cended the Yang-tse-Kiang, traversed Yunnan 
to Mang-Hao, and, embarking with a single ser- 
vant, followed the current of the stream to the 
sea. He demonstrated the navigability of the 
Red River, and confirmed the previsions of 
Garnier. He met with little difficulty in the 
intermediate zone occupied by Chinese adven- 
turers and rebels. At Lao-Kai, on the frontier, 
he had an interview with the chief of the Black 
Flags : the Yellow Flags below also permitted 
him to pass. He promised, if they would not 
interfere with him, to use his influence with the 
authorities of Yunnan to include them in an 
amnesty. 

These Chinese rebels have been in Tong- 
King since 1864. Broken remnants of the 
Tai-Ping rebellion, which was long and terrible 
in Kouang-Si, and closely pursued by the im- 
perial troops, they entered Tong-King, under 
the leadership of a chief named Ou-Tsong, to 
the number of three thousand, and pillaged the 
country even to the suburbs of Hanoi. Pursued 
into Tong-Kingese territory by the Chinese 
general, they fled to the west, and established 
themselves on the upper part of the Song-Coi, 
where they have since remained free from ex- 
ternal interference. Placing custom-houses at 
different points on the river, they levied con- 
tributions at their pleasure on all commerce with 
the regularity and freedom from restraint of an 
independent state. 

Regarded from this point of view, the great 
rebellion is actually of service to the Chinese ; 
and they find some return for their troubles in 
having their frontier guarded by trained and 
armed soldiers, who are not in their pay, and 
who live at the expense of a neighbor. The 
Chinese have always desired to wall themselves 
in : these rebel bands serve as a wall. That 
they bar a commercial route is nothing to the 
mandarins, whose spirit of distrust and hostility 
to all foreigners inclines them to multiply ob- 
stacles, especially obstacles of this kind, which 
apparently are beyond their control, and for 
which they cannot be held directly responsible. 
"When the chief Ou-Tsong died, his troops were 
divided under the banners of two commanders. 



Luu-Vinh-Phuoc and Hoang-Anh. They joined 
their forces in an attack upon Lao-Kai, which 
fell into their hands after a siege of two years. 
Lao-Kai remained in the hands of Luu-Vinh- 
Phuoc. The other band settled at Ho- Yang, 
on the Clear River. It was agreed that all 
their customs receipts should be fairly divided ; 
but a quarrel about this division soon resulted 
in a separation of the two bands, who became 
bitter enemies. The Black Flags remained at 
Lao-Kai. The Yellow Flags, under Hoang- 
Anh, established themselves upon the Red River 
below Lao-Kai, stopped all the ascending trade, 
and in that way deprived the band at Lao-Kai 
of their principal revenue. This was consider- 
able : the duties extorted by the Black Flags 
at Lao-Kai were estimated to be at that time 
about twenty- five thousand dollars per month. 
Such was the state of things in 1871. Since 
then there has been another change ; and in 
1877 De Kergaradec found the Black Flags at 
Lao-Kai and below in complete possession of 
the Red River, the Yellow Flags having again 
withdrawn to the Clear River. 

GUNS TRADED FOR TIN. 

Dupuis entered into a contract with Gen. 
Ma to supply him with material of war, re- 
ceiving his pay in tin. He proposed to pur- 
chase arms and ammunition at Hong-Kong, 
take them up the Red River to Yunnan, and 
bring down in the same boats ten thousand 
piculs (1,330,000 pounds) of tin, which he 
would sell at Hong-Kong at an immense profit. 
The reward was great in case of success ; but 
the risk was also great. He must have free 
passage through Tong-King. No collateral 
means were neglected which might insure his 
success. He obtained from Gen. Ma a formal 
power to organize and command the proposed 
expedition of supply, which recognized him as 
a Chinese agent, and accredited him to Annam 
the vassal of China. He bore on his card the 
title " Envoy Extraordinary of the Gen. Ma," 
and he counted greatly upon this quality of 
envoy to smooth his way with the Annamites. 
But he counted more upon the support of 
France ; and in 1872 he went to Paris, where 
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he laid his plaos before the minister of marine 
There he was disappointed. The mmistei 
vice-admira! Pothuau evidently looked with 
suspicion uj>oii this commeTcial venture va con 



Senez exploied the estuaries of the Red-iivef 
delta and disf< veied the best channel leading 
to Hanoi This was not effected without dif- 
ficulties The chief mandarin of Hanoi ex- 




traband of war, and told him that he must not 
expect to lean upon the government. He is 
quoted as saying that " it inigiit produce 
grave inconvenience if our fls^; should cover 
an enterprise of this kind." Dupuis suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting a letter of recom- 
mendation to the governor of Cochin-Ciiiua, 
and at Saigon he met with some encotiri^e- 
ment : the governor promised to send a ship 
once a month to the mouth of the Red River 
to maintain communications with him. The 
first vessel sent on this duty was the " Bou- 
rayue," Capt. Senez. The "Bourayne " had 
been in the Gulf of Tong-King in February, 
1872, engt^ed in the double duty of chasing 
pirates and collecting hydrographic information 
of the delta. Pirate junks, carrying a total of 
a hundred guns and a thousand men, were 
burned ox sunk. On the other hand, Capt. 



pressed great surprise that the Fi'ench should 
enter his country, and retired in sullen anger 
to his citadel. He refused to have any further 
interview with Capt. Senez, but later, through 
the mediation of a priest, sent a letter of ex- 
cuse. Many Chinese soldiers were noticed 
among the troops which garrisoned the different 
fortified posts. The attitude of these Chinese 
was much more hostile and threatening than 
that of the native Annamites : they insulted 
the foreigners, and struck one of the officers. 
The arrest of two or three, and their summary 
punishment, did not intimidate the others ; and 
for the moment Capt. Senez sought shelter in 
a fortress. This was the first experience of 
the troubles and perils to which the state of 
anarchy in the country exposed all strangers. 
The explanation given by the Annamites for 
the presence of these Chinese soldiei'S in their 
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country was, that pirate bands having de- 
scended from Kouang-Si, the viceroy o( Can- 
ton liad sent trcMjps to aid in their suppression. 
Dupuis made at Shanghai and Hong-Kong 
preparations for his expedition. He bought 
two English gunboats, whicli lie named " Hoti- 
Kiang " and " Lao-Kai," and a steam -laun eh, 
the " Sontay." In addition, he loaded a Chi- 
nese junk with the material of war destined 
for Gen. M&, several thousand rifles, thirty 
field p'e es tw 1 to flft en tons of a nun' 

on The p o el oi ) s exj 1 1 n xi 
p se 1 a total of twenty th 1 u p us an J 
abo t a h nlrel Malays aid nese H s 
f o e w s nde th Ch nese fla At th s 
t n e p y he! I unchecked away n tl e Gulf 
of lo K n The p tea we e u e o 
bra e and well med Tl e ju I s ■en le 1 
the d ffe ent 1 an 1 of the n 1 son e 

t mea e en atC k 1 tl e f o t fie 1 pla es 
Notl n w 8 s f e f om the r a a ea M k ng 
su 1 len le ent up th oast thev left p I 
lage I an 1 burn n t ns n th tan and 



carried off children to sell into slavery at Ma- 
cao and Canton. 

Dupuis appeared at the delta in November, 
1872, and found the navigation of the river 
opened to him by the surveys of the "Bou- 
rayne." Politically the situation ofi'ered great- 
er diHiculties. The Aunamite mandarins of 
the maritime provinces threw every obstacle 
in his way : they objected to his commission 
from Gen. Ma because it was issued by a mili- 
ta y m n la ' not clothed w'th c' '1 power 
tl e\ we ou teou but n t d upon refer 
"o ^ ^ } ii t n to Hu h 1 m ant ndef 
n te lelaj D j. s d led to take matters 
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tion, even threatening death to those who 
should transgress. The common people were 
not of the same mind as their rulers : they are 
fond of traffic, and were restrained only by the 
fear of punishment. Under cover of night, 
they brought provisions. Yielding apparently 
to coercion, they furnished information, and 
disclosed the places where boats had been 
hidden. The necessary river- junks of light 
draught were finally obtained, received their 
cargoes, and on the 18th of January, 1873, 
Dupuis left Hanoi. His gunboats remained in 
front of the town, under the command of his 
partner, M. Millot. 

The experience of Dupuis threw much light 
upon the different factions of Tong-King, and 
their attitude toward foreigners. The Anna- 
mite mandarins pursued the traditional policy 
of the Mongolian race. The people under their 
tyrannical rule were rather inclined to be 
pleased with the advent of strangers who 
treated them decently : taken alone, they were 
not at any rate difficult to manage. The com- 
mercial Chinese established in the towns wel- 
comed the extension of trade. The pirates of 
the coast, chiefly Chinese, and the Black and 
Yellow Flags, pirates of the upper river, op- 
posed the introduction of a civilization and order 
which they knew would suppress their nefari- 
ous business. These desperate, well-armed 
bands, with nothing to lose and all to gain, 
formed the most dangerous element. Finally, 
the regular Chinese troops, holding a nonde- 
script position on the soil of Tong-King, a 
force practically independent of either Annam- 
ite or Chinese control, added to the political 
uncertainty. For the time, however, matters 
were quiescent. Dupuis made his voyage 
without interruption, and on the 4th of IMiirch 
reached Mang-Hao. He was somewhat late, 

— Tali, the Mahometan stronghold, had fallen ; 

— but Gen. Ma received his agent with open 
arms, and faithfully held to the terms of his 
bargain. He also furnished him with an es- 
cort, for his return, of a hundred and fifty of 
his best men, armed with breech-loaders. 

The good will of the viceroy of Canton, 
which had been neglected in the first instance, 



was obtained for a second voyage. The vice- 
roy of Yunnan, on his part, gave Dupuis letters 
attesting the recognition of- his ventures, and 
requesting the Annamite authorities to offer 
no obstructibn. With his cargoes of tin, he 
descended the river rapidly, the annual flood 
having commenced. He found the Black and 
Yellow Flags at war, and received visits from 
chiefs of the aboriginal tribes, who confided 
to him their complaints against the chief of the 
Black Flags, who carried off their daughters, 
and sold them at Lao-Kai to Chinese traders 
from beyond the frontier, and forced their sons 
into their service. The descent of the river 
occupied only nine days. Arrived at Hanoi, 
Dupuis found himself plunged at once into 
complications. The mandarins had treated 
with great severity, and placed in prison, those 
who had disobeyed their orders, and maintained 
relations with the foreigners. Dupuis imme- 
diately demanded their release, and enforced 
it by a military demonstration. He landed 
with two pieces of artillery and his whole force, 
inclusive of his Yunnan body-guard ; and the 
prisoners were given up. 

SALT CAUSES WAR. 

It was now his intention to take a cargo of 
salt up the river. This aroused the mandarins 
to a determined opposition. Salt yielded a 
great part of their revenue, and they regarded 
its importation as a monopoly. It paid enor- 
mous duties, — ten per cent at each provincial 
custom-house ; that is, ten per cent for each 
province through which it passed. Dupuis 
proposed to have for his salt a free passage : 
his junks were fired upon, and forced to return 
down the river. The situation became daily 
more strained. Dupuis occupied and fortified 
a position on shore, and a considerable force 
collected in the vicinity of Hanoi. At this 
moment there arrived from Hu6 a royal com- 
missioner, who at once took the control of 
affairs into his own hands. This was Nguyen- 
tri-Phuong, a famous Annamite general, and 
a known enemy to the French. He threatened 
Dupuis and his associates with death if they 
did not at once quit the country. The plucky 
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merchant showed himself equal to the situa- 
tion. The proclamation of the royal commis- 
sioner bearing this threat was surmounted by 
his umbrella, the formal insignia of his rank 
and power. Dupuis seized both proclamation 
and umbrella from under the noses of the stu- 
pefied Annamite guard, paraded them in mock 
triumph, and burned them before the people. 

A panic ensued. Millot, frightened at what 
his chief had done, hoisted the French flag 
over the gunboats, which hitherto, it will be re- 
membered, had carried Chinese colors. What 
Admiral Pothuau feared had come to pass : a 
dubious commercial enterprise had dragged 
France into the quarrel. 

The court of Hu6 made bitter complaints 
to the government of Saigon, and requested 
that M. Dupuis should be forced to withdraw 
from Hanoi. Some of its grievances were 
real, and compelled the attention of the French 
authorities. Dupuis had certainly attempted 
to ignore their customs charges ; and he had 
encamped with an armed force on their ter- 
ritory. Dupuis, on the other hand, secure in 
French sympathy and in the ultimate aid of a 
French force, claimed an enormous indemni- 
ty for his delays, — at first, 10,000 taels ($13,- 
000) per month ; later his demands increased, 
and in July they amounted to 200,000 taels 
(about $260,000). The absurd injustice of 
this claim is manifest ; but he explained his 
refusal to pay the dues on salt by the fact that 
it had not been adjusted, and asserted that his 
attitude of armed defiance was necessary to 
his safety, and been forced upon him by the 
Annamite mandarins. Admiral Dupr^, then 
governor of Cochin-China, hesitated some time 
between his reluctance to provoke a conflict 
and his ardent desire to extend French in- 
fluence and power. This diplomatic vacillation 
led him at one time to summon Dupuis to quit 
Tong-King, and to say to the Annamites, that, 
if he did not obey, they might drive him out, 
and some time later to congratulate Millot 
that his orders had been disregarded. Finally 
all scruples were overthrown, and Dupr^ de- 
cided upon an armed intervention at Hanoi. 
He pledged the colonial credit for thirty thou- 



sand dollars, which Dupuis needed to enable 
him to wait, and called to Saigon Lieut. Garnier, 
who was then at Shanghai. Preparations were 
made for the equipment of a small force for 
Tong-King, and Garnier accepted the com- 
mand. In the mean time the plan of opera- 
tions was discussed and decided. Gamier was 
opposed to coercion if it could be avoided. 
Several of his letters written during this period 
have been given to the public, and show a clear 
conception of the question, and a statesman's 
breadth of view. He condemned Dupuis' 
arbitrary methods. He feared China, in which 
signs of a desire to annex Tong-King were 
discernible, and still more England, which had 
been pushing vigorously for a railroad between 
upper Burmah and Yunnan, and for the estab- 
lishment of a consulate at Tali. He wished 
to inquire into the Dupuis affair, and settle 
it with justice to the authorities of Hanoi; 
to open by peaceable means the navigation 
of the Red River ; and to conclude between 
France, Annam, and Yunnan, a convention 
which should regulate all duties, and place the 
custom-houses under the oflScial management 
and superintendence of Frenchmen, who would 
act as the agents of the Annamite government, 
and give character and system to the control of 
trade. He desired, further, that negotiations 
should be opened at Pe-King to induce the 
withdrawal of all Chinese troops from Tong- 
King, and that such representations should be 
made to the court of Hu(^ as would convince 
Tu-Duc that the best way to retain his sover- 
eignty in Tong-King was to accede to and 
sustain the French proposals. Garnier op- 
posed any appearance of conquest. He ad- 
vised the maintenance of the authority of 
Annam and the establishment of French in- 
fluence on an unassailable diplomatic ground, 
from which its extension would be safe and 
sure. He none the less looked forward to the 
ultimate acquisition of the province. Admiral 
Dupr^ accepted these views, and obtained a 
tardy consent from Paris to the measure which 
he had persistently recommended. 

On the nth of October, 1873, Gamier left 
Saigon in the steamer " D'Estrees," having in 
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tow the gunboat " Are." A few days later he 

was followed by the gunboat " Eapingole,'* 
towed by the "Decrfia." Hia entire force was 
nine officers and a hundred and aeveuty-five 
men, sailors, marine infantry, and a few An- 
namitos. M, Bouillet, a hydrographic engineer, 
and Dr. Harmand, wei'e also of the expedition. 

Gamier reached Tourane, Oct. 15, but with 
the loas of the " Arc," which siink in a gale ; 
fortunately her crew were saved. Here he 
landed the Annamite mandarin, who bore a 
letter from Admiral Dupr^ to the court of 
Hue, in which several grievances against An- 
nam were recounted, and notification given 
that Garaier would remain at Hanoi till the 
question of the navigation of the Red River 
was. satisfactorily an-anged. The answer was 
favorable, and the kiug aent three mandarins 
to Tong-King, Two sailed with the expedi- 
tion in the "D'Eatr^es; " but the other, who 
was vested with powers to treat with the French 
at Hanoi, went by land. With this indorse- 
ment of hia miasion, Garnier entered the Cua- 
Cam (the navigable estuary of the delta) on 
the 23d of October. 

Dupuis had sustained with courage and au- 
dacity the position assumed in the spring. 
Collisions between his men and the Annamitcs 
had been frequent, but the result was always 
favorable to the Europeans ; and Nguyen-tri- 
Phuong did not attempt to attack him in force. 
Strengthened by the arrival of the " Mang- 
Hao," a flat-bottomed side-wheel steamer, 
Dupuis took twelve junks of salt np the river, 
escorting them as far as the last Annamite 
post. There he established a station of a hun- 
dred and fifty men to protect his communica- 
tions, sent the junks onward to Yunnan with 
an armed guai-d, and returned in the " Mang- 
Hao " to Hanoi. On this trip he destroyed 
several fii-c-rafts which the Annamites had built 
to oppose his passage. Two military incidents 
of this period illustrate the anarchy which 
reigned : the Annamite marshal recruited a 
force of coast pirates to repel the invaders, 
and Dupuis took into hia paid service part of 
the Chinese garrison of one of the Tong-King 
towns. 
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Gamier transferred his men and material to 
' junks, and commenced the ascent of the river. 
The strong current greatly retarded his prog- 
ress ; and Dupuis, who had received notice of 
his arrival, came with a steamer to his aid. 
He arrived at Hanoi, Nov. 5, and was saluted 
by Dupuis' Chinese mercenaries paraded on the 
river-bank to receive him. But no welcome 
was accorded by the Annamites : the manda- 
rins maintained an attitude of hostile reserve. 
It would be fatiguing to follow in detail the 
efforts of Gamier to enter into diplomatic rela- 
tions with them. Nguyen- tri-Phuong insisted 
that Dupuis should leave the country, and that 
Gamier should follow him. The special envoy 
sent from Hu6 was completely dominated by 
the old marshal, and echoed his sentiments. 
The inhabitants were commanded to hold no 
intercourse with the foreigners. Garnier, hav- 
ing exhausted every protest, presented an ul- 
fimatum^ which was ignored ; and, having been 
re-enforced by the gunboats "Espingole" and 
" Scorpion" with additional men, he carried by 
storm the citadel of Hanoi at six a.m., Nov. 
20. The gunboats anchored in the stream 
aided in the attack with their artillery. The 
Annamites were completely surprised, and 
offered scarcely any resistance. Nguyen-tri- 
Phuong was killed, and many mandarins were 
made prisoners. Gamier had not even a man 
wounded. 

CAPTURE OF HANOI. 

The effect of the victory seemed overwhelm- 
ing : the people came in crowds to prostrate 
themselves before the conquerors, and the local 
authorities tendered their submission. An 
enormous quantity of arms, provisions, and 
ammunition, fell into the hands of the French. 
All this was accomplished by less than two 
hundred Europeans, with a few hundred na- 
tive auxiliaries. The possession of Hanoi ren- 
dered secure, the gunboats were sent to explore 
the channels of the delta and to take possession 
of the fortified towns. Some of these yielded 
without a struggle, but Hai-Dzuong offered a 
considerable resistance. In a few days the 
whole region of the delta, with a population 



of two million souls, was in the military 
possession of the French. A native militia 
was organized, and taken into the French ser- 
vice. The tricolor floated over the citadels of 
Hanoi, Hung- Yen, Phu-Ly, Ninh-Binh, Nam- 
Dinh, and Hai-Dzuong. The Annamite troops 
were totally disconcerted and demoralized : a 
few shots were suflScient to put hundreds of 
them to flight, and strong forts were captured 
by a score of men. The French were regarded 
as invincible. 

A period of inaction followed this remarka- 
ble success, — inaction from the military point 
of view, but full of anxiety to Garnier and 
his comrades, who sought to confirm the result 
of their efforts. It was much, easier to con- 
quer the country than to retain it. Tu-Duc, 
dismayed at the rapid progress of the French, 
made, almost at the same moment, hostile ' 
demonstrations and diplomatic advances. The 
scattered Annamite forces allied themselves 
with the Chinese rebels and the pirates of the 
coast ; and hostile hordes began to gather 
in the neighborhood of the French positions. 
They seemed also to have gained some wisdom 
in the art of war. They became wary in attack, 
and less easily demoralized by defeat. The 
situation grew critical. Re-enforcements were 
anxiously expected from Saigon. 

DEATH OF GARNIER. 

On the 21st of December, while Garnier 
and the ambassadors from Hu6 were in con- 
sultation, Hanoi was attacked. The assaulting 
force was easily repulsed ; and Garnier, with 
part of his men, made a sortie to pursue the 
defeated pirates. In the pursuit the small 
body became scattered ; and, falling into an 
ambush, Garnier was pierced with lances. 
Several others were killed, among them En- 
sign Balny, who had been, next to the chief, 
the most energetic and successful ofllcer of 
the expedition. ' The heads of the two ofllcers 
were cut off and carried away by the bandits. 

Three hours after this disaster the arrival 
of the re-enforcements at Cua-Cam was an- 
nounced, and on the 25th they reached Hanoi. 
The death of their chief seemed to paralyze. 
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for the moment, the handf uls of men who held 
the different fortresses in the delta, surrounded 
by enemies vastly superior in number. At 
some points they were in great peril, but vig- 
orous measures relieved the pressure. Antici- 
pating attack, they surprised and routed the 
Annamite forces gathered to crush them, and 
put to death all prisoners. The arrival of the 
substantial re-enforcement from Saigon enabled 
them to breathe freely once more. The An- 
namites, on their part, were quite ready to ac- 
cede to the terms of treaty proposed by the 
French. 

THE FRENCH MINISTRY DISCOUNTENANCES FUR- 
THER CONQUEST. 

Garnier's audacity and success were not ap- 
preciated at Paris. The de Broglie ministry, 
busily occupied with internal affairs, was an- 
noyed at the possibility of outside complica- 
tions, and fearful of offending England. It did 
not hesitate to disavow Garnier's acts, which 
seemed to them intended only to sustain the 
unwarrantable proceedings of Dupuis. Ad- 
miral Dupr6, placed between two fires, obliged 
to yield to the demand of the ministry, yet 
desiring to shield the reputation of his subordi- 
nate, sent M. Philastre to Hu6, who, after an 
interview with the ministers of Tu-Duc, pro- 
ceeded from there to Tong-King with Nguyen- 
van-Tuong, one of the Annamite ambassadors 
sent to Saigon after the capture of Hanoi. This 
occurred before the news of * Garnier*s death 
had reached Saigon. Philastre was sent in 
effect to supersede him. Philastre was a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, and an "inspector of 
natives " of experience almost equal to that of 
Garnier ; but his political views were entirely 
different, coinciding with those of the ministry. 
He strongly disapproved the armed interven- 
tion in Tong-King on grounds of justice and 
policy. He had, perhaps, that quality of see- 
ing fairly both sides of a question, which, 
however beautiful morally, is held to be only 
a drawback to the equipment of an Eastern 
diplomate. 

Philastre took immediately the political direc- 
tion. Capt. Testard, commanding the "De- 



er^s,'* delegated the military direction to Lieut. 
Balezeaux. Two conventions were concluded 
with the Annamite plenipotentiary, dated Jan. 
5 and Feb. 6, 1874. By the terms of these 
conventions, the French evacuated all the 
fortresses except that of Haiphong on the 
Cua-Cam, which they retained in military pos- 
session ; they were also to receive from Annam 
a territorial concession at Hanoi on the banks 
of the river, upon which were to be placed 
quarters for a French resident and the soldiers 
of his guard. Annam further engaged to 
maintain no armed force in Tong-King except 
militia, to respect the Christians, and to pardon 
those of her subjects who had taken up arms 
in aid of the French. Dupuis was to leave 
Hanoi, and his future operations were to be 
subject to the terms of the subsequent treaty. 
No attention was paid to his demands for an 
indemnity, which, during the success of Garnier, 
had reached the modest sum of a million dol- 
lars. M. Philastre, six months after, was made 
an officer of the legion of honor ; and the chief 
of the Black Flags was made a mandarin by 
King Tu-Duc. Tam-Dang, who had distin- 
guished himself by the massacre of Christians, 
was made royal commissioner of the maritime 
provinces of Tong-King. Francis Garnier was 
in a double sense the victim of the expedition. 
The pension to his widow was even disputed 
on the ground that he had not fallen " before 
an enemy,*' 

Opinions will differ regarding the merits of 
these different policies. The logic of subse- 
quent events seems to sanction that of Garnier : 
probably his conception was broader in its scope 
and aim, and better founded, both morally and 
politically, than that of Philastre. When civ- 
ilization touches barbarism, barbarism must 
yield ; and any policy which does not arrange 
the intermediate steps to this end retards the 
inevitable. An attempt to do absolute justice 
in all cases would lead to bewilderment and 
chaos. The successful diplomates of the East 
have always held as a cardinal principle, that 
that concession is never credited by Orientals 
to political morality, but is regarded as a sign 
of weakness. 
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A TREATY MADE. 

A treaty was signed at iSaigon on tbe 15th 
of March. This treaty establishes tbe oft- 
quoteel protectovate of France over Annam by 
the following articles : — 

Aht. 2. HisExcelleiicy tliePresidentof thePreiieh 
Kepublic, recognizing tbe King of Annam as a 
Bfivereigii entirely independent of any foreign power 
whatevei, promises liini aid and assistance, and en- 
gages to give him gratuitously, at liis request, llie 
necessary support to maintain in his state, tranquillity 
and order, to <lefen<l himself against all attacks, and 
to suppress the pij'acy wbich desolates a part of tlie 
coasts of his kingdom. 

Art. 3. In return for this protection, his Majesty 
tUe King of Annara engages to conform his exterior 
policy to that of France, and to make no changes in 
existing diplomatic relations. 

This political engagement did not extend to 
treaties of coramorco ; fhit in no case could the 
King of Annam make with uny other power a 
treaty in disuceoril with that already concluded 
with France, or witiiout previously informing 
the French Government of his intention. Tlie 
King of Annam was presented with Cve gun- 
iKiats, a liundred small cannon, a thousand 
stand of arms, and a quantity of ammunition. 
France agreed to provide him with naval and 
military insti'uctors to re-organize )iis fleet and 
army, and with engineers and aitisans capable 
of directing such public works as liis Majesty 



should desire to undertake. The compensa- 
tion of these officials was to be mutually ar- 
ranged. 

On his [lart, Tn-Diic opened three ports to 
the commerce of all nations, — Haiphong and 
Hanoi, in Tong-King ; and Thiii-Nai, south of 
Hu^, in Annam. The navigation of the Red 
River was also opened from tlic sea to Hanoi, 
and from Hanoi to the Chinese frontier, with 
the condition that there should be no traffic at 
intermediate points. Permission was granted 
to employ lx>atmen and others necessary to the 
river-service. 

In the open ports French consuls were to 
n'sitle with an armed guard, but this guard 
slionld not exceed two hundred men. The 
liberty of the Christian religion was secured. 
Bishops and priests were allowed to pass freely 
to and fro in Tu-Due's dominions, provided 
with a passport from the governor of Cochiu-^. 
China vinhl by the Annamite authorities. It 
was particularly specified that they should bis. 
freed from the petty restrictions imposed by 
local mandarins. Native converts and teachers 
were protected. 

Full pardon to all natives taking the part of 
the French in the late hostilities in Tong-King 
was guaranteed. 

Travellers might enter the country only 
when provided with passports issued by the 
French authorities, with the consent and ftp- 
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proval of those of Annam ; men of science, 
and explorers, to have special privileges ; civil 
suits between Frenchmen, and between French- 
men and other foreigners, to be decided by the 
French consuls ; civil suits between Frenchmen 
and Annamites to be decided by a mixed court ; 
criminal offences committed by Frenchmen to 
be tried by the proper courts at Saigon. 

To facilitate the proper execution of this 
treaty, and to maintain amicable relations, a 
French resident with the rank and powers of 
minister-plenipotentiary was to be accredited 
to the court of Hue one year after its signa- 
ture, and the King of Annam was accorded the 
privilege of nominating residents at Saigon and 
Paris. 

The treaty of ]March lo was followed by 
another, dated Aug. 31, 1874, wliich defined 
and regulated all matters of commerce. Its 
most important provisions are subjoined. 

In the open ports both imports and exports 
should pay a duty of five per cent ad valorem. 
Trade to and from these ports was subjected 
only to the following restrictions : — 

(1) All trade in arms and munitions of war 
was forbidden. 

(2) The exportation of grain was inter- 
dicted, except when temporarily and expressly 
permitted by the native authorities : at such 
times it should pay a duty of ten per cent. 

(3) The exportation of silk and of a wood 
called "go-liem," two staples with which the 
people pay their taxes, should be permitted 
each year only after the taxes had been col- 
lected. 

Merchandise in transitu^ either for or from 
Yunnan, should pay duties only on entering 
the territory of Annam. 

None of the above restrictions were placed 
upon this trade, except that relating to mate- 
rial of war. All the rights of the interior or 
provincial customs posts respecting foreign 
trade were abolished. 

Tonnage and harbor dues were fixed. 

All commerce to or from Saigon, either with 
Tong-King or Yunnan, was to be especially 
favored, paying only half duties. 

In order to assure the proper administration 



of the customs and revenue service in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty, French 
customs-officers were to be placed at the open 
ports to organize and direct affairs. 

A French chief of this service was to be 
appointed, to whom all subordinates would 
be directly responsible. The chief himself was 
to be responsible to no Annamite authority less 
than that of the minister of finance at Hu6. 

No foreigners of other nationalities should 
be employed in this connection without the 
sanction of the French resident. 

A French man-of-war might be stationed in 
each open port to maintain order among the 
merchant ships, and sustain the consular au- 
thority. Any other French man-of-war cruis- 
ing for the protection of commerce should have 
the right to visit any port of Annam except 
Thuau-An, near the capital. All such men-of- 
war, while in the ports of Annam, should have 
the right to make repairs, and to purchase 
material for the purpose, and to obtain neces- 
sary provisions and stores. 

The first minister at Hu6 was M. Rheinart, 
who had also been the first official resident at 
Hanoi in 1874. 

PIRATES AND REBELS CAUSE TROUBLE. 

These treaties were apparently satisfactory : 
they recognized the influence of France, and 
the obligations of Annam to civilization ; but 
Tu-Duc paid no attention to the requirements 
which demanded the exercise of his authority 
in Tong-King. The French, in fulfilment of 
their stipulations, used their force to suppress 
piracy, and to put down a rebellion which was 
raised in the name of the old dynasty of the 
Le ; but, apart from these efforts, the condition 
of anarchy remained unchanged. The Black 
Flags posted at Lao-Kai and below, maintained 
their custom-houses, and levied duties as be- 
fore. The Annamite government did not simply 
leave these pirates unmolested : it recognized 
and honored them. Their chief was made a 
mandarin, and the men received regular pay, 
sent from Hu6, at the same rate as the An- 
namite militia. More tlian this : the military 
power of Annam was employed to aid them to 
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defeat their rivals, the Yellow Flags, at one 
time established on the river below. It suited 
perfectly the policy of Tu-Duc, that a rebel 
band should annul the provisions of his treaty ; 
and the Red River remained unopened. 

china's aid asked by annam. 

Matters grew worse instead of better. An- 
nam sought to neutralize the influence of 
France by introducing that of China. Towards 
the close of 1878 a new pretender of the Le 
organized an insurrection in the northern prov- 
inces bordering on Kouang-Si. Ignoring the 
aid which the French were ready to give, the 
king appealed to the viceroy of Canton. The 
viceroy asked Pe-King for aid and authority, 
and the Chinese Government armed with haste 
two gunboats. Troops assembled in Kouang- 
Tong and Kouang-Si, marched against the 
rebels, and defeated them. This direct blow 
at the claims of France to a protectorate could 
not be overlooked without endangering all that 
had been gained. It was decided to strengthen 
the garrisons in the open ports. 

In July, 1881, the ministry asked of the 
Chambers a credit ' ' to maintain order in Tong- 
King. ' ' All intention of conquest was carefully 
disavowed. The ministry said, ' ' We wish only 
to make a situation honorable which now is 
not so." The only operation suggested was 
that of a naval force to chastise the Black Flags. 
For this purpose a credit was asked for the con- 
struction of special gunboats suitable for river- 
service. Decidedly different opinions obtained 
at Saigon and at Paris. The governor, M. 
LeMyre de Villers, offered his resignation be- 
cause no attention was paid to his advice and 
wishes. The Gambetta ministry refused to 
accept it, but refused also to change its policy. 
A new government in 1882 resolved to equip an 
expedition, and Capt. Riviere was assigned to 
the command. 



THE RED RIVER. 



In 1876 and 1877, M. De Kergaradec, a lieu- 
tenant in the French navy, made an explora- 
tion of the Red River from Hanoi to Mang-Hao. 



He was then consul at Hanoi ; and his expedi- 
tion was sanctioned and authorized by the 
Annamite authorities, which amounted to noth- 
ing more than an attempt on their part to secure 
him good treatment at the hands of the Black 
Flags. De Kergaradec left Hanoi, Nov. 23, 
1876, at the season of low water. He had a 
steam-launch and two junks of the kind espe- 
cially built for the river- traflSc. These are 
sixty-five to seventy feet long, about ten feet 
beam, and four feet deep. Fully laden, they 
carry twenty tons, and draw three feet of water. 
With the men and stores of the expedition, and 
twelve tons of coal for the steam-launch, they 
drew but twenty-six inches. A house of light 
wood- work and bamboo covers the whole boat 
except ten or twelve feet of the forward part. 
This house shelters the cargo and passengers, 
and on its roof the boatmen walk to use their 
long push-poles armed with iron. A single 
mast on the forward part of the house rests on 
two sheers placed on the rails, one on each 
side : it is fifty feet high, and rakes sharply 
over the bows. When the wind is fair, a huge 
sail of light cotton stuff is hoisted ; but the 
principal service of the mast appears when tow- 
ing. The line is fastened to its top, and is thus 
high enough to clear the bushes which grow 
between the tow-path and the water. Both 
in towing and pushing, the boatmen are very 
expert. Their lines, both great and small, are 
made of a species of rattan, and are light and 
strong, as well as cheap. The crew of one of 
these junks consists of twelve men : a coxswain, 
a pilot who takes soundings from the bows and 
indicates the course, and a head man on the 
tow-path, are those in authority. De Kergara- 
dec's party comprised twenty Europeans and 
an Annamite escort, commanded by a military 
mandarin of subordinate grade. The follow- 
ing items of information are taken from his 
report, entitled ' ' Reconnaissance du Fleuve du 
Tonkin,' ' 

The province of Sontay, above Hanoi, had 
three custom-houses, one of which was at the 
mouth of the Clear River, and another at the 
mouth of the Black River. Commerce, entering 
the province, paid at the first custom-house, and 
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passed free at the others. Tbe intermediate obtain by means of presents. These duties and 

one, at the mouth of the Clear River, controlled annoyances were repeated in the proviDce of 

the trade descending that stream. All mer- Hong-Hoa above. 

chandise except salt and tin paid two and a half The width of tbe river at Sontay is a mile and 




per cent : salt paid ten per cent. The duties 
on tin from Yunnan were liquidated at Hanoi, 
the provincial customs having nothing to do 
with them. Besides these regular imposte, 
merchants were liable to numerous exactions 
from the collectors, whose good will they must 



a quarter, but it diminishes to lour hundi'ed 
yards when the mouth of the Black River is 
passed. In this lower part of its course it is 
filled with bank's of sand, and its shifting chan- 
nels are difficult to follow. Seven feet of water, 
however, was found throughout. The Clear 
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River drains a coontiy of which nothing is yet 
known. At its junction with the Red River it 
is a narrow, deep stream, whose green waters 
contrast with the muddy current of the lat- 
ter. 

The most difficult navigation was found be- 
tween the Clear and Black Rivers. Sharp turns 
occur, and the current is rapid and full of shift- 
ing sandbars. The customs post of Trinh-Xa, 
at the mouth of the Black River, controlled the 
commerce descending both that and the main 
stream. 

De Kergaradec ascended the former a dozen 
miles, ai)d fotmd its navigation unobstructed ; 
but the natives informed him that fifty miles 
from its mouth there were impassable rapids. 
At the point which he reached, the country be- 
gan to be hilly. An Annamite told him, also, 
that the region of the upper part of the Black 
River was extremely unhealthy . "The water, ' * 
he said, '' is poisonous." The fortress of 
Hung-Hoa, the principal town above Sontay, 
and the capital of the province of the same 
name, is described as a square earth- work 
three hundred yards on a side, and well kept. 
It is reveted with masonry, sun*ounded by a 
ditch, and the glacis is palisaded. It is far 
easier of defence than the vast citadels of the 
delta towns. The governor of Hung-Hoa 
treated the party with courtesy. He had been 
charged to communicate with the chief of the 
Black Flags on the subject of this expedition. 
Luu-Vinh-Phuoc replied that the foreigners had 
nothing to fear at points regularly occupied by 
his soldiers ; but he could not answer for attacks 
which might be made upon them by strolling 
bands acting without authority. The man- 
darins feared that his letter was not written in 
good faith. At Hung-Hoa, De Kergaradec's 
escort was increased by the addition of a mili- 
tary mandarin of the third class, who was de- 
tailed to accompany him to the frontier ; but 
he was not successful in obtaining an interview 
with the general in chief of the Annamite forces, 
and the only mandarin of the first class at that 
time in Tong King. This officer was the gov- 
ernor of Sontay, who, at the time of Gamier's 
expedition, called the Black Flags to his aid. 



He received his grade for his services on that 
occasion. 

At the time of De Kergaradec' s visit, he was 
absent from Hung-Hoa ; and the former attrib- 
uted his discourteous reception at Lao-Kai to 
the fact that Luu-Vinh-Phuoc had not received 
proper representations from this high authority. 
At Hung-Hoa he met Ta-gi-Dinh, the secretary 
to the chief of the Black Flags, who was on his 
way to Hanoi to make reclamations from the 
Annamite authorities. We have seen that the 
Black Flags were in the pay of the government 
of Hu6. Then* total number of men had been 
placed at 1,565 ; but at the last payment they 
were credited with only 1,500: Luu-Vinh- 
Phuoc demanded the difference. Ta-gi-Dinh 
promised to write to his chief in the interest of 
the expedition. 

Leaving Hung-Hoa on Dec. 1, the ascent of 
the river was resumed. The steam-launch, dis- 
abled in her machinery, was left at the post of 
Gia-Du. The collector of customs at Gia-Du 
complained bitterly of the diminution of the 
river- trade, which was not more than a hun- 
dredth part of its former size and value. Peace 
was nominally established ; but the river pirates 
at Lao-Kai held commerce by the throat, and 
had almost destroyed it by their enormous and 
arbitrary exactions. What remained was in 
the hands of Chinese merchants, who made 
regular conventions with the Black Flags, and 
knew what they had to expect. 

For two days after leaving Gia-Du the coun- 
try appeared populous and well cultivated. 
Above this it became more hilly, and the 
stream grew narrower, but at the same time 
less encumbered by sandbars, and more navi- 
gable. The signs of habitation became less 
frequent. Tow-paths were no longer found on 
the banks. 

Twenty years before, this district was thickly 
peopled ; but it had been ruined by the forays 
of the Chinese bands. Efforts had been made 
to rebuild the villages ; but they were not 
secure from occasional raids still made by the 
Yellow Flags, who were outlawed by the An- 
namites. 

At Ha-Hoa, about eighty miles above Hanoi, 
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the forest region, which extends to the Chinese 
frontier, was entered. 

At Tuan-Quan, the first station of the Black 
Flags, the party^ was well received. The chief 
in command, Hoang-Nhi, assured them that 
there was nothing to fear from his band, but 
he could give no guaranty as to the attitude 
of Luu-Vinh-Phuoc at Lao-Kai. The post at 
Tuan-Quan consisted of about a hundred and 
twenty houses, enclosed by a palisade, and in- 
habited by two or three hundred Chinamen 
who had married women of the country. No 
duties were levied there, but the people shared 
in those levied at the posts above. 

De Kergaradec was surprised to find a huyen 
or Annamite sub-prefect at this point. His 
authority was, however, merely nominal. The 
same state of things existed at Bao-Ha and 
Lao-Kai, the shadow of Annamite authority 
growing less as the Chinese frontier was ap- 
proached. He compared the condition of these 
places to a state of siege, the Annamite sub- 
prefect representing the civil power, which has 
only such scope as is permitted by the military 
chief. 

The first rapid, named Thac-Thu ("com- 
mencement of the dangers"), is fifteen or 
sixteen miles above Tuan-Quan. Above this 
for fifteen miles there is no obstacle. The 
river, three hundred yards wide, flows between 
hills from sixteen hundred to two thousand feet 
high, covered with vegetation in which the wild 
banana and the bamboo are conspicuous. The 
forests are filled with the latter; and here, as in 
other Eastern countries, it is a staple building 
material. Wild animals abound. Marks of 
boars, stags, and tigers, were seen daily, and, 
on one occasion, the traces of a passage of a 
troop of elephants. Large trees are not numer- 
ous in the territory bordering the river : the 
principal variety is the Cay-Cho, a valuable 
timber much used in the construction of the 
river-junks. 

On Dec. 20 the expedition reached Thac- 
Cai, the principal rapid. From this point to 
Lao-Kai the river presents a succession of 
rapids, occurring every three or four miles. 
The passage became extremely tedious : it re- 



quired a whole day, for example, to pass Thac- 
Cai. 

Dec. 24 it arrived at Bao-Ha, a small cus- 
toms post guarded by thirty men of Luu-Vinh- 
Phnoc's band. 

The greater part of the dues from boats 
ascending the river were collected here. Apart 
from those which were supposed to be fixed, 
there were others of a more arbitrary character. 
Some of these were curious, — duties on the 
roof of the boat, on the fire-crackers used in 
fetes, on incense to burn in the temples. Any 
reason, however fantastic, which might serve 
to extort money, was utilized. A Chinese mer- 
chant, on his way to Lao-Kai with a cargo of 
salt and cotton, told De Kergaradec that he 
had been obliged to pay at Bao-Ha nearly twice 
as much as the sum of his duties in the prov- 
inces of Sontay and Hung-Hoa ; and he com- 
plained loudly of this burden upon trade. 

On Dec. 30, a short distance below Lao-Kai, 
the expedition was met by a messenger from 
the Annamite mandarin holding nominal au- 
thority at Chau-Thuy-Vi, near that point. This 
messenger had a letter addressed to the oflScer 
who had accompanied De Kergaradec from 
Hung-Hoa, which acquainted him with the or- 
ders given by Luu-Vinh-Phuoc regarding their 
treatment. He forbade them to land, or to 
come in their boats any nearer to Lao-Kai than 
the house of the mandarin above mentioned, a 
mile below his fortress : even there they could 
remain only one night. They might, if they 
so desired, ascend into Chinese territory, but 
upon condition of staying under cover in their 
junks, seeing nothing, and remaining them- 
selves unseen, while passing Lao-Kai. All at- 
tempts to induce him to modify this arttitude 
were unsuccessful. He refused to grant an 
audience even to the Annamite oflScial from 
Hung-Hoa; and De Kergaradec, whpse Chi- 
nese passports had not arrived, and who was 
getting short of stores, returned to Hanoi. 

On the 18th of February, 1877, he again 
started up the river, but much more lightly 
equipped than before. He had as personal 
attendants only an Annamite secretary, a Chi- 
nese interpreter, and two servants, — no Eu- 
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ropeans ; and, instead of junks, he took two 
light boata capable of holding each four or five 
men. He had letters from the Tsung-li-Ya- 
raen (court of Pe-King) authorizing liiin to 



A new Annamite mandarin at Chau-Thuy-Vi 

Beemed to have more independence than his 
predecessor, and consented to accompany the 
party to the limit-f of Tong-King. 




travel in Yunnan. An Annamite general was 
again sent from Hung-Hoa to escort him to the 
Chinese frontier. This time Luu-Vinli-Phuoc, 
influenced by the Chinese passports, made no 
ilifflculties ; and, in eighteen days after leaving 
Hanoi, De Kei^aradec appeared at Lao-Eai. 



Lao-Kai, which signifies in Chinese "old 
market," is a straggling town of two or three 
hundred houses, built, as in other parts of 
Annam, of bamboo, and roofed with matting. 
Those in the citadel are built of brick, and 
covered with tiles. It is the principal com- 
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mercial point on the river above Hanoi, and 
appeared busy and prosperous in spite of the 
discouraging conditions so often referred to. 
The population is principally Chinese, and the 
language of Canton is spoken. In Yunnan, 
over the border, the people speak the language 
of Pe-King. The first Chinese who established 
themselves here were a colony of Cantonese, 
which came about fifty years ago with an eye 
to commercial advantage. Their number has 
since been augmented by immigrants from 
Kouang-Tong and Kouang-Si. The town has 
a good commercial position ; and, if order and 
good government are ever given, the country 
will be the seat of a thriving trade. It is at 
the head of navigation for such junks as we 
have described, drawing three feet of water. 
Merchandise destined for Mang-Hao must be 
reshipped in smaller and lighter boats. The 
citadel of Lao-Kai is a small, square work, with 
stone walls of little strength. At the corners 
are platform towers, on which are mounted 
swivel guns to the number of fifteen, besides 
one larger bronze piece of five inches caliber. 
Within this fort are the residence of the chief, 
and quarters for two hundred of his best sol- 
diers : the rest of his men live in the exterior 
village. De Kergaradec estimated the total 
force of the Black Flags at eight hundred. 

Luu-Viuh-Phuoc was a man of about forty- 
five, small and unprepossessing in appearance, 
but of considerable cleverness. His subjects 
stood in much awe of him because of his energy 
and cruelty. The Annamite Government al- 
lowed to the Black Flags, as to its militia, a 
pay of thirty-five cents per month, and a ration 
of rice. Money and rice were given in a lump 
into the hands of the chief, who paid his men 
as follows : each soldier received a ration of 
rice (sixty-seven pounds per month if single, 
a hundred and twenty pounds if married), a 
small ration of pork-fat and one of oil, fifteen 
hundred copper sap^ques (about a dollar and 
forty cents) per month (this pay is doubled 
when in active service in the field), and two 
suits of clothes each year, one at the begin- 
ning of each season. Occasionally they re- 
ceive, by way of indulgence, small portions 



of Yunnan opium and rice brandy. De Ker- 
garadec estimated Luu-Yinh-Phuoc's expenses 
to be about $17,000 a year for the mainte- 
nance of his army. Beyond the pay of the 
Annamite Government, this amount came from 
his custom-houses. For a pirate and outlaw, 
it must be admitted that this rebel leader had 
reduced his administration to a fine point. 

The products of Yunnan which descend the 
river are tin, tea, and opium. The tin is of 
inferior quality, impure, containing traces of 
other metals ; the best product of the mines 
being sent to market by a different route. The 
tea is pressed in cakes in the form known as 
'' brick " tea. The opium is not so good as 
that of India, but is cheaper. The imports 
are cotton, both raw and spun, tobacco, and, 
above all, sea-salt, which is highly prized in 
all the surrounding country. There is mineral 
salt in Yunnan , l)ut it is of poor quality. This 
article of prime necessity commands an enor- 
mous price : costing sixty to seventy cents 
per picul (a hundred and thirty- three pounds) 
at Hanoi, it is sold for four times that sum at 
Mang-Hao ; and during the Mahometan rebel- 
lion, when the salt-mines of Yunnan were in 
the hands of the insurgents, it reached at 
Yunnan-Fou twenty-three dollars per picul. 
Money is so scarce in the upper regions of the 
river, that almost all the trade is matter of 
barter. To facilitate transactions, Luu-Vinh- 
Phnoc fixes, from time to time, the nominal 
prices of staples, thus forming a tariff of 
exchanges. The markets are supplied with 
vegetables by the wild tribes of the surrounding 
country. 

De Kergaradec proceeded to Mang-Hao, and 
from there visited the tin-mines of Ko-Kieou, 
which give employment to ten thousand men. 
They have been worked for two hundred years, 
and the annual production of metal at the be- 
ginning of this century was eleven million 
pounds. On account of the disturbed state of 
the country, it had fallen off a few years ago 
to a tenth of that quantity, but in 1877 had 
increased again to a quarter of the old amount ; 
and the proprietors hoped to multiply the yield 
if peace continued. The ore is reduced with 
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charcoal, and the tin is cast in bars which 
weigh a picul each (a hundred and thirty-three 
pounds) . One bar forms the burden for one 
of the small mules of the country, by means of 
which it is transported to market. The best 
tin is carried in this way to Su-Tcheou, a dis- 
tance of fifty days' journey. The trade in 
copper is monopolized by the state, which coins 
it all into sap^ques. 

By this reconnaissance, De Kergaradec 
proved the river to be easily navigable to Lao- 
Kai, which may be regarded as the practical 
head of navigation. The rapids above increase 
in difficulty, and boats of special construction 
are required to reach Mang-Hao. Nowhere 
below Lao-Kai did he find less than three feet 
of water. He recommended for the trade flat- 
bottomed, side- wheel steamers, with sufficient 
engine-power to breast a six-knot current ; and 
he reported that the channel might be much im- 
proved by a moderate amount of engineering 
work. The annual rise or period of high water 
lasts from April or May till November. The 
water sometimes rises from twenty to twenty- 
two feet at Hanoi, and thirty feet at Lao-Kai. 
This is caused and sustained by the steady 
tropical rains. 

The natives give to the river three or four 
different names in different parts of its course ; 
but none of them recognize " Song-Coi," con- 
stantly used on our charts. Probably it is a 
corruption of '' Song-Cai " (" great " or 
'' principal river *'), which they sometimes 
apply to the largest channel of the delta. In 
the treaty of 1874 the river was called Nhi-Ha. 

De Kergaradec criticised the extravagant 
statements which had been made respecting 
the volume of commerce which would find a 
way by the Red River if that route were ren- 
dered secure. The principal export by far is 
tin, of which the annual value was then three 
million francs, and increasing. Admitting that 
it might increase to five million, and that it 
would all seek a market by way of the Red 
River, and be exchanged for an equal quantity 
of merchandise, the trade would not exceed ten 
million francs annually ; and if, under favora- 
ble circumstances, this should be doubled, the 



figure would be still far below that claimed 
by enthusiastic and visionary colonists. The 
natural wealth of Yunnan is great, but it is 
undeveloped ; and in China the world moves 
slowly. 

The geographical information obtained from 
this expedition and from others of less magni- 
tude and importance, one of which ascended 
the Clear River, enables us to describe Tong- 
King in general terms, as follows. 

CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY. 

It slopes both from north and west to the 
gulf into which pour its rivers, its high land 
being in reality the last underf alls of the plateau 
of Thibet in this quarter. It is diversified 
and mountainous, but the altitude of the high- 
est points does not exceed probably five or 
six thousand feet. Below the region of the 
rapids, the two ranges which have flanked the 
Red River separate, and stretch in different 
directions to the sea. One extending east, and 
the other south and east, they enclose a large 
basin, of which the delta is the centre. The 
trend of the rivers is nearly parallel- Besides 
the Song-Coi and its branches, there is the 
Thai-Binh, which rises just north of the frontier, 
pursues a course almost parallel to that of the 
eastern branch of the Clear River, and whose 
mouths form the northern part of the delta. 
The entrance to Hanoi, in fact, is by the Cua- 
Cam, one of the estuaries of the Thai-Binh, 
thence through bayous and lateral channels to 
the main stream. The mouths of the Song-Coi 
proper are shallow and impassable. North and 
south of the delta are several smaller streams 
which drain the immediate coast-region. 

.According to the latest map, the Clear and 
Black Rivers, both rising in Yunnan, are par- 
allel to their parent stream during the greater 
part of their course, bending sharply towards 
it as the lowland is approached. A large part 
of the province is covered with forest. The 
southern and eastern limits of this growth coin- 
cide practically with the contours of the delta. 
The greater portion of the territory immediately 
drained by the Black and Clear Rivers is unex- 
plored, and is inhabited by independent tribes. 
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The aoutheni part of Tong-KiDg is a compara- 
tively narrow strip rising Id auccfissive steps or 
tablelands from the sea to the mountains. The 
coast-range of Annam is said to be of granitic 
formation. It is so little known as yet, that 
it has been given no specific appellation : even 
the local names of the principal peaks have not 
been obtained. Dr. Harmand is the only 
traveller of this century who has crossed it, 
and that at a point south of Tong-King. 
The Culf of ToDg-King is shallow, having 



and have an altitude of from a thousand to 
thirteen hundred feet. 

The delta of the Song-Coi differs in one 
marked feature from that of the Mekong or 
that of the Nile. These are fiat, composed en- 
tirely of alluvial deposit ; while the former con- 
tains many hills from five hundred to eight 
hundred feet in height on the islands formed 
by its channels. Especially is this true of its 
northern part, through whieli pass the branches 
of the Thai-Binh : the southern portion beara 




only from thirty to thirty-ilve fathoms on the 
parallel of the south of Hainan, and diminish- 
ing in depth towards the north. Hainan Strait, 
between the island of Hainan and the peninsula 
of Lien-Chow, connects the upper part of the 
gulf with the China Sea, Pak-Hoi, at its north- 
em end, was made an open port in 1876 by the 
convention of Che-Foo. The gulf contains nu- 
merous islands, and these islands are the last 
stronghold of Chinese piracy. The greater 
number of them are near the coast of Tong- 
King, north of the delta : some are quit« lai^e, 



more resemblance to the ordinary type. Im- 
mediately north and south of the delta region 
are mountains extending to the sea. Those of 
Kouang-Yen are between three and four thou- 
sand feet high. Probably the high points of 
the delta were at one time islands which have 
been connected by the deposit of river-silt. 
Its extension into the shallow waters of the 
gulf is rapid, — according to the statement of a 
French hydrographic engineer, three hundred 
and thirty feet a year. On the bar at Cua-Cam 
there are six feet at mean low water, and the 
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rise of the spring tides is from six to eleven 
feet. Onee within the river, there is not less 
than thirteen feet to Hai-Dzuong. The depth 
in the main stream depends upon the season. 

MINERAL WEALTH. 

The mineral wealth of Tong-King is believed 
to be considerable. De Kergaradec was told 
by the Chinese in Yunnan that the mountains 
of Tuyen-Kouang are as rich in mines as their 
own. On Dupuis' map, mines of gold, silver, 
lead, zinc, iron, and .copper, are scattered about 
with a free hand. MM. Fuchs and Saladin, 
two mining engineers, reported their discovery 
of two deposits of coal of good quality in 
Kouang-Yen, north of the delta, and near the 
coast. A similar deposit has also been found in 
one of the islands. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Naturally more is known of the vegetable 
kingdom. The delta is extremely fertile, and 
its productiveness is sustained by the deposits 
which result from occasional overflows of the 
river. The heat is constant, but not great ; 
and frequent rains induce a luxuriant growth. 
The yield of ve'ge tables of different kinds, of 
tropical fruits, and of rice, is abundant. The 
surplus of Tong-King supplies the deficiency 
of Annam. One of the circumstances which 
so quickly brought Tu-Duc to terms in 1873 
was the increasing scarcity of rice at'Hu^ after 
the French controlled all the mouths of the 
river. Sugar-cane abounds, and the vine grows 
spontaneously. Mulberry-trees are cultivated 
in the delta, and silk is an important article 
of export. Cotton, gum-lac, tea, indigo, and 
several spices and dye-woods, are produced. 
The tea is of .inferior quality. The internal 
trade of the country is chiefly in the staple 
food products, — rice and salt fish. 

ANIMALS. 

Like other tropical countries, Tong-King 
has a varied and abundant animal life. The 
larger fercE have been mentioned ; monkeys 
are extremely numerous. 

The ox and the buffalo are domesticated 



and used as beasts of burden, but the people 
do not know milk as an article of food. The 
native horse is small and inferior. 

The pork is good, but the beef is execrable. 
Poultry can be obtained, and fish are plentiful. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of Tong-King is on the whole 
very good, — better, in fact, it is stated, than 
that of any portion of the South China coast. 
From the end of April to the end of August is 
the period of the heavy rains, and then it is 
hot and damp ; but in the winter there are 
four months of excellent weather. In Decem- 
ber and January the thermometer falls to 41° 
or 42° F. No complaint was made of illness 
during Garnier's expedition ; and in the cam- 
paign of 1883 the French troops, although 
in Tong-King during the rainy season, have 
been in good health. 

It will not be the least advantage of possess- 
ing Tong-King, if it prove to be a sanitarium 
for the French of Cochin-China. The climate 
of the southern provinces is deadly, especially 
to white women and children : there is plenty 
of malarial fever, but the particular scourge is 
dysentery. In the forests there is a "woods 
fever," from which even the natives are not 
exempt. The mortality in the garrison of 
Saigon for a three-years' residence has been 
as high as ten per cent. The native Annamites 
live in their rice-swamps without injury, and, 
strange to say, recover quickly from frightful 
wounds, which would cause the death of Euro- 
peans even in a temperate climate. 

In the Gulf of Tong-King the north-east 
monsoon blows from November till May, and 
the south-west from May to November. Ty- 
phoons are frequent. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The principal divisions of the population of 
Tong-King have been briefly indicated. The 
origin of the Annamite race has also been de- 
scribed. Their language is like the Chinese, 
— monosyllabic, and of varied articulation ; the 
same word expressing absolutely different ideas, 
according to the tone in which it is uttered. It 
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has no patois; and little difference is observed 
between the pronunciation of the south and 
that of the centre and north. All the sounds 
have been represented by Latin characters, 
using accents to mark the different vowel in- 
tonations ; and this new method is taught in 
the schools of the French provinces. The 
educated Annamites use Chinese, which is the 
official language. Thle characters which are 
employed in writing the vulgar tongue are- 
ideographic and of Chinese origin. 

Physically, the native of Annam is badly 
built, and ugly : he is scarcely of middle 
height, and is clumsy and awkward ; his neck 
is short ; his shoulders slope greatly ; his body 
is thick-set, large, all of one piece, and wanting 
in suppleness ; his pelvis is large, with a con- 
siderable separation of the upper parts of the 
femora, giving a curious swagger to the gait. 
This odd swing would serve alone to distin- 
guish the Annamites from every other Indo- 
Chinese people. The peculiar conformation 
of the foot has been mentioned. His com- 
plexion is tawny, darker than that of the Chi- 
nese ; skin thick ; forehead low ; skull slightly 
depressed at the top, but well developed at the 
sides ; face flat, with highly protruding cheek- 
bones, lozenge-shaped or eurygnathous to a 
degree that is nowhere exceeded ; nose the 
smallest and flattest among the Indo-Chinese ; 
mouth large, and lips thick. His teeth and 
the whole interior of his mouth are blackened, 
and his gums destroyed, by the use of a mix- 
ture of betel-nut, areca-nut, and lime. This 
practice is universal, and, although it may have 
had its inception in hygienic reasons, is none 
the less disgusting. Both men and women 
permit their hair and nails to grow. 

THE CUSTOMS. 

The laws of the Annamites are, in respect 
to some subjects, quite voluminous, — for ex- 
ample, the laws relating to marriage, and 
those affecting the relation between parent and 
child : but there is little relating to the nature 
and extent of the rights of property in the 
Annamite code ; that is a subject which is 
sulx)rdinated to the attitude of the individual 



toward the family and toward the state. Ac- 
cording to custom, the same right of posses- 
sion, use, and disposal of personal property is 
enjoyed as in P^urope or America ; but as the 
prince can take at any moment private prop- 
erty without compensation, when he deems it 
necessary to the public good, this right be- 
comes a mere rigJit of possession^ more or less 
uncertain. Property in real estate, as we 
understand it, is unknown in Annam. 

The ceremonies of betrothal and marriage 
among the rich and socially well placed are 
elaborate and prolonged, and controlled in the 
minutest particulars by immutable custom and 
etiquette. There is feasting and the drinking 
of a certain number of cups of tea and rice- 
brandy. Libations are poured upon the family 
altars, and invocations are addressed to the 
deities whose protection and good will are 
sought. Morality is conventional. An un- 
faithful wife may be severely punished, even 
to the extent of death ; but it does not appear 
that female virtue is especially guarded before 
marriage. A man may take as many second 
wives or concubines as he can support. No 
ceremony is attached to these connections ; but 
they come within the recognition of the law, 
and the children resulting from them are le- 
gitimate. There are seven stated causes of 
divorce for offences of the wife, four of which 
are, lack of respect toward her husband's par- 
ents, gossiping, slander, and jealousy. The 
marital and paternal authority is absolute. In 
certq^in cases sons prostrate themselves before 
their fathers. If a wife abandons her hus- 
band, she is flogged, and he may sell her if he 
chooses, or give her in marriage to another. 
The law punishes with the greatest rigor of- 
fences against parents : a child who strikes 
his father or mother, or grandparent, may be 
beheaded. Great importance is attached to 
the continuation of the family line, in order 
that the worship of its ancestors shall not be 
neglected. In default of sops, the daughters 
l>erpetuate the family : but an only daughter 
so situated cannot wed an only son ; because, 
in such a case, one family would be deprived 
of heirs, and the worship rendered to the 
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sacred ancestors would be confounded. Fail- 
ing both sons and daughters, a son may be 
adopted to continue the succession. 

Tlie funeral rites are equally regulated by 
customs wliich are as binding and well defined 
as written law. The ceremonies are especially 
rich and elaborate at the burial of parents : a 
pious son will sometimes spend nearly all his 
substance in a gorgeous tomb, and trappings of 
woe. The mourning color is white, and must 
be worn a certain length of time. During this 
period the law interdicts to men of good fami- 
lies all public employment, marriage, and^(e* 
of any description. A son mourning for a 
parent cannot eat meat or drink wine. Fu- 
neral sacrifices are made. 

CH ABACTER ISTICS , 

The people of the Annamite race w)io live 
in Tong-King do not differ from their southern 
brethren, except, that, being in a better cli- 
mate and more fertile country, they are better 
developed, more vigorous, and of fairer skin. 
They are courteous and obliging in disposition, 
but are vain, proud, and sensitive, and cannot 
be trusted. They are fond of feasting and 
luxury, and inclined to be gay and prodigal. 
The theatre is their principal amusement. 
Education consists in a knowledge of the writ- 
ten ebaractera, and of the moral principles of 
Confucius.' The men of letters are believers 
in the latter philosophy, and there are many 
Buddhists : but their real religion is that of an- 
cestry worship ; it is that which is of binding 
force, and whose principles are incorporated in 
their laws and customs. Every house, whether 
rich or poor, has its altar upon which sacrifices 
to the ancestors are offered. A belief in me- 
tempsychosis exists. The literary influence is 
almost wholly Chinese : the native literature of 
Annam is unimportant, merely a few poema 
and popular songs. Among the lower orders, 
there is much Pt^anism and superstitiou. De 
Koi^aradec's boatmen insisted upon stopping 
foity-eight hours to offer sacrifices to a river 
deity in order to avoid disaster. 

Chinese and balf-breeds — the children of 
Chinese and Annaraites — form a large per- 
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centage of the population of the delta ; and 
it is probable that north of the delta the pure 
Annamite population is extremely small, the 
Chinese element increasing as the frontier is 
approached. 

Nothing is known of the aboriginal tribes 
of the mountains, with the exception of the 
Muongs and some others living near the Red 
River. The Muongs living in the high coun- 
try west of the delta are probably the pure de- 
scendants of the aboriginal race, with a portion 
of which the early Chinese settlers became in- 
corporated. Their dialect is similar to the 
Annamite language, although the pronuncia- 
tion is quite different. They are taller than 
the people of Annam, of lighter skin, more 
frank and simple in disposition. They are 
hunters and mountaineers, and look with con- 
tempt upon the cultivators of the plains. They 
are divided into tribes, have their princes and 
an hereditary aristocracy, — something which 
has never existed among the Annamites. Al- 
though subordinate to the central authority, 
they are also permitted to bear arms, — a 
privilege not accorded to any other subjects ©f 
the court of Hue. Their number is between 
three and four hundred thousand. l)e Ker- 
garadec mentions three distinct peoples living 
in the region of the rapids. The Tho speak a 
language differing very little from the Laotian, 
which itself is the same as the Siamese, and 
they probably belong to the same stock : they 
have submitted to the Annamites, and have 
frequent relations with them, and generally 
understand their language. The second peo- 
ple are the Mangs, who are divided into four 
tribes, speaking four dialects of the same 
tongue. This tongue resembles neither Sia- 
mese nor Annamite, but is the same as that 
spoken by a tribe in Yunnan on the Hoti- 
Kiang, described by Garnier. These four 
clans have different names, taken from the 
peculiar way in which their women wear their 
hair. The Mangs also recognize the authority 
of Annam, but pay only a small personal tax. 
Both Tho and Mangs are immediately ruled by 
hereditary chiefs, whose authority the Annam- 
ite Government sustains. 



A third people, entirely independent, and 
living on the summits of the mountains, are 
the M^o, or Cats, who come into the valleys 
only to obtain salt. The total population of 
Tong-King has been variously estimated : 
probably it is not far from ten millions. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

For administrative purposes, Tong-King, 
according to Jancigny (1850), is divided into 
twelve provinces. Yonr of these are called 
the east, west, north, and south provinces with 
respect to the capital Hanoi, which is placed 
in the centre, and belongs to none of them : 
these are called the ' ' four governments. ' ' 
Six other provinces are subordinate to these 
four. The two remaining are called the " ex- 
terior governments.*' The five which border 
on the Gulf of Tong-King are called the 
'-'- maritime provinces." There are three prin- 
cipal roads leaving Hanoi, — one south to 
Hu^, one north to Lang- Son on the frontier, 
and one north-east to Kouang-Yen : these are 
narrow, and, in the rainy season, practically 
impassable. Throughout the delta the embank- 
ments are used by the natives as thorough- 
fares. Elsewhere in Tong-King there are only 
paths. 

RECENT WARLIKE OPERATIONS. 

On the 26th of March, 1882, Capt. Henri 
Riviere left Saigon for Tong-King with two 
ships, — the" Drac " and the "Parseval.'' 
Besides the crews of these men-of-war, he had 
two companies of marine infantry, a section 
of mountain artillery, and a detachment of 
Cochin-Chinese riflemen, a corps recently cre- 
ated, — a force of three or four hundred men. 
On the 3d of April he reached Hanoi, where 
he found as consular guard two companies of 
marine infantry, commanded by M. Berthe de 
Villers. The relations with the mandarins 
had not been friendly. Maintaining always 
an attitude of defiance, they shut themselves 
up in the citadel, surrounded by soldiers. 

The arrival of re-enforcements did not effect 
a change in their bearing ; and Rividre found it 
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necessary, as Gamier had nine years lyeforei 
to supersede diplomacy by force. On the 25th 
of April, aided by three gunboats, — the ' ' Fan- 
fare," the"Wassue," and the "Carabine," — 
■ be attacked and captured the citadel. 

This action, although rendered imperative 
by the state of affairs, was in excess of the 
powers of Riviere, and was not sustained at 
Saigon. The intention had been that he should 
pursue and punish the Black Flags, but not in- 
terfere with the Annamites. 

The French authorities had not yet been 
brought to comprehend, that, with respect to 
the question of foreign occupation of Tong- 
King, the Black Fli^ and the Annamites wore 
always of one mind. The diplomatic comedy 
of 1873 was re-enacted. Tu-Duc appreciated 
and respected the If^icof strength. The gov- 
ernment of Cochin-China deprecated the act of 
war, Saigon sent excuses to Hu6 for the con- 
duct of Riviere. Hu^ sent simultaneous ex- 



cuses to Saigon for the attitude of the mandarins 
in Tong-King. 

An Older was given to restore the citadel of 
Hanoi ; but it was only partially executed by 
Eivifere, who dismantled its walls, and fortified 
the royal pagoda in the interior, which he occu- 
pied. The mandarins were restored to their 
authority. A perio<l of inaction followed. The 
French i-emained in military occupation merely 
at Hanoi, but much disturbed at the signs of 
hostile activity visible in all directions, espe- 
cially at the lai^e numbers of Chinese soldiers 
who seemed to gather aa if by magic in their 
neighborhood. The presence of the Black 
Flags was of course expected, but the force 
under their banners was much increased. It 
was evident that Lim-Vinb-Phuoc had been 
recruiting his battalions. The Yellow Flags 
appeared. 

Tong-King seemed filling with Chinese, who 
filtered in by every road. Annam had in 
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effect thrown herself into the arms of China. 
Re-affirming her vassalage, she had solicited 
assistance which the Chinese were not at all 
loth to render. Hereafter it was not Annam, 
but China, which France faced in the East. 
The ministry at Paris hesitated to provoke a 
conflict so full of uncertainties, and of which 
the end could not be seen ; and meanwhile the 
combined Annamite and Chinese forces drew 
their lines closer about Hanoi. In the spring 
of 1883 the transport " Corr^ze *' brought from 
France a re-enforcement of seven hundred and 
fifty men. On the 12th of March the French 
took possession of Hong-Gai in the Bay of 
Alung, near the Chinese frontier. An expe- 
dition intended for the capture of Nam-Dinh 
left Hanoi on March 23, four hundred men 
commanded by Berthe de Villers remaining as 
the garrison of the latter place. The enemy 
seized this occasion to attack Hanoi, but were 
repulsed, and forced to retreat across the river. 
Not content with this result, De Villers the 
next day landed on the left bank of the river, 
attacked their works, and drove them in the 
direction of Bac-Ninh, capturing their guns and 
ammunition, and burning the village of Gia- 
Cuc, which had been their headquarters. The 
expedition to Nam-Dinh was successful ; and 
Riviere returned to Hanoi, April 2, leaving 
Nam-Dinh in command of Col. Badens. The 
gunboats which had joined in the attack were 
recalled to Hanoi. Matters grew worse. An 
impertinent proclamation, calling upon the 
French to leave the country, was signed and 
promulgated by the chief of the Black Flags. 
The " Victorieuse," flagship of Rear- Admiral 
Meyer, and the " Villars " and "Kersaint," 
vessels of his squadron, sent companies of 
sailors and marines to the assistance of the 
French forces. Strengthened by these addi- 
tions, Riviere determined to make reconnais- 
sances in force in the directions of Bac-Ninh 
and Sontay. On the 19th of May a column of 
four hundred men was put in motion on the 
road to Sontay. The object was to dislodge 
the enemy from Phu-Kai, an intermediate posi- 
tion which protected the approach to his prin- 
cipal post. The route taken by the French lay 



along the same embankment which Ensign 
Balny followed in the sortie of the fatal 21st 
of December, 1873. At the point where Balny 
fell, the column was ambushed by the Black 
Flags, and driven back with great loss. The 
artillery was saved ; but fifty-four men were 
wounded, and twenty-nine dead were left on 
the field, including Capt. Riviere and several 
other officers. 

Never had history repeated itself with more 
fidelity than in Tong-King. 

A FRENCH DEFEAT. 

Immediate action was taken when the news 
of this disaster reached Paris. The Chambers 
voted unanimously a credit for Tong-King. 
The experimental stage was passed. Troops 
were at once despatched from France. Gen. 
Bouet, then at Saigon, was appointed to the 
command of the land forces. Dr. Harmand, 
already mentioned as a savant and explorer, 
then consul at Bang-Kok, was created com- 
missioner-general of Tong-King, with the au- 
thority and functions of a civil governor, and 
control of the army and river flotilla. The 
envoy at Hue, M. Rheinart, finding his posi- 
tion impossible, had left Hue when Nam-Dinh 
was attacked. 

In the mean time the situation of the French 
was critical. The enemy entered the city of 
Hanoi, and cut off communication between 
the French concession and the citadel. The 
European residents and the wounded were 
sent to Haiphong, which was protected by the 
ships. Only 500 men were available at Sai- 
gon, 300 Annamite riflemen, and 200 French 
troops : these were at once despatched to Hanoi. 
Admiral Meyer detailed Commander Morel- 
Beaulieu to succeed Riviere in command, and 
sent all the men he could spare from the fleet, 
150 more. Gen. Bouet arrived at Hanoi, June 
16, and immediately set about making his posi- 
tions more secure. Intrenchments were thrown 
up ; houses which interfered with military op- 
erations, or which might shelter an enemy, 
were burnt ; and Hanoi, Haiphong, and Nam- 
Dinh were held in a firm grasp. 

It was decided to create a new naval division 
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for Tong-King, and Rear- Admiral Courbet was 
placed in command. This division contained 
9 ships, carrying 53 guns and 1,816 men. The 
river flotilla, under Commander Morel-Beau- 
lieu, contained 10 light gunboats and armed 
launches, mounting 21 guns of small caliber, 
and manned by 411 men. The governor of 
Saigon retained 4 similar small craft, with 8 
guns and 115 men. The regular naval division 
of the China Sea contained G ships, with 72 
guns and 1,909 men. The total available na- 
val force in the P^ast was therefore, 29 vessels 
of all kinds, 154 guns, and 4,251 men. The 
re-enforcements sent from France and New 
Caledonia, amounting to 4,000 infantry and 3 
batteries of artillery, would raise the land 
forces to 6,000. The first detachment of these 
new troops reached Tong-King early in July. 
Admiral Courbet arrived in the "Bayard" a 
little later. On the 17th of July, Tu-Duc, the 
King of Annam, died. The succession re- 
mained some time in doubt, and added to the 
unsettled state of affairs at Hu6 ; but early in 
August, Prince Hiephema was elected to the 
vacant throne by the mandarins. 

We shall not multiply military incidents and 
unpronounceable names. On the 19th of July 
Col. Badens made a brilliant and successful 
sortie from Nam-Dinh. On Aug. 15 Gen. 
Bonet, with 1,800 men and 500 Yellow-Flag 
auxiliaries, advanced in three columns, and at- 
tacked the Chinese at Phu-Kai. The attack 
was only partially successful. A pagoda was 
captured, fortified, and occupied ; but the high 
water inundating the rice-fields made military 
operations diflScult. Admiral Courbet organ- 
ized an expedition against Hu6. Six ships, 
with 2,000 men, rendezvoused at the Bay of 
Tourane, Aug. 16. On the 18th and 19th the 
squadron bombarded the forts of Thuan-An 
at the mouth of the Hu6 River. On the 20th 
the assaulting force landed, and aided by 
the gunboats "Lynx** and "Vip^re," which 
crossed the bar, captured all the works. 

ANNAM SUBMITS. 

Dr. Harmand had accompanied Admiral 
Courbet for the purpose of making a treaty. 



Upon the fall of Hud the Annamites made 
their immediate submission, and on the 25th 
of August the treaty was signed. Its princi- 
pal provisions are : — 

I. Annam recognizes the protectorate of 
France, and is thereby interdicted from having 
diplomatic relations with any foreign powers, 
including China ^ except through the mediation 
of France. 

3. The permanent occupation by a French 
military force of the forts guarding the en- 
trance to the Hu6 River, and of the chain of 
mountains forming the northern boundary of 
Tong-King. 

4. Recall of the Annam ite troops sent to 
Tong-King. 

6. Control of France over the customs and 
public works of Annam. 

9. Maintenance, at common expense, of a 
high road between Saigon and Hanoi. 

10. Establishment of a telegraph-line on this 
road. 

II. Right granted to the French envoy at 
Hu6 to have private and personal interviews 
with the king (heretofore no such audiences 
were permitted to any one) . 

12. The right to have French official resi- 
dents not only at Hanoi and Haiphong, but 
in all the chief places of Tong-King ; 

13. Each of these residents to be protected 
by a guard, 

14. And to exercise a control over the native 
administration of the country, 

16. And to have extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion, 

18. And to exercise a surveillance over the 
levying of taxes and the employment of the 
revenue. 

19. The customs service of Tong-King to 
be administered entirely by the French. 

20. Liberty to travel, to reside, and to hold 
property, accorded to all French subjects, and 
to any other foreigners who should place them- 
selves under French protection. 

21. France to have the right to place mili- 
tary posts along the Red River, and to erect 
such permanent fortifications as she should 
deem necessary. 
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France, on her part, guarantees the integrity 
of the protected states, to guard them from 
outside attack or iuternal rebellion, and takes 
upon herself alone to suppress the Black Flags, 
and assure the security of the commercial route. 

This treaty effectually removed Annam from 



Gen. Bouet were removed, and Admiral Cour- 
betwas placed in supreme command. Addi- 
tional re-enforcements were despatched from 
France, which reached Tong-King in Novem- 
ber, and additional credits have been voted by 
the French Chambers ; not, however, without 
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the diplomatic arena, and left France and China 
fairly opposed on the merits of their respective 
claims. After the middle of August little was 
done in Tong-King beyond an occasional recon- 
naissance in force along the river, to feel the 
strength of the euemy towards Sontay, This 
was largely due to the condition of the coun- 
try during the rains ; but it became evident, 
also, that there was a lack of harmony between 
the civil commissioner and the military authori- 
ties. In September, both Dr. Harmand and 



a sharp debate, which has called out the cor- 
respondence between France and China, and 
forced the ministry of M. Ferry to show its 
hand. 

It is too early to write the history of the 
lost autumn. For more than two months the 
war has been a diplomatic one, and the centre 
of excitement has l>een in Paris rather than at 
Hanoi. Proposals and counter- proposals have 
been made by the two governments. China 
refuses to yield her suzerainty, and desires to 
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reserve to herself the regulation of the Black 
Flags. She wishes to control the river, and to 
have a neutral zone south of the delta. France 
will not yield her protectorate, nor the control 
of the commercial route, but is willing to have 
a neutral zone on the northern frontier. The 
daily press has been filled with . reports and 
denials. 

WILL CHINA FIGHT? 

From the mass of contradictory statements, 
we gather that a strong war feeling is aroused 
in China, and that there is activity in her 
•camps and arsenals, and a considerable move- 
ment of troops towards the Tong-King frontier. 
This feeling among the turbulent populations 
of the cities makes no discrimination between 
the French and other foreigners, and is a 
source of anxiety and real danger to the Euro- 
peans in the treaty ports. Disturbances have 
occurred at Canton and Foo-Cliow ; and it is 
feared that a declaration of war would be the 
.signal for a general attack upon the " conces- 
sions." Foreign men-of-war are kept in every 
port to protect their settlements. Gen. Fang, 
a soldier of some note, has been appointed to 
oommand in the south ; and the Tsung-li-Ya- 
men has approved in emphatic terms the atti- 
tude of the Marquis Tseng, its ambassador at* 
London and Paris. 

Admiral Courbet has been practically inac- 
tive, and the Chinese still face him at Bac- 
Ninh and Sontay.^ The garrisons of these 
places consist largely of Chinese regulars. 

An attack has evidently been deferred for 
diplomatic reasons. The Marquis Tseng has 
been conciliatory but firm : he has repeatedly 
stated that an attack upon Bac-Ninh and Son- 
tay would be construed as a declaration of 
war, and that in such event he should demand 
his passports. Very lately we hear that addi- 
tional troops are to be sent to the East, and 
that the real intentions of China will be ascer- 
tained by the prosecution of a vigorous pro- 
gramme. 

1 Reported as taken by the French, January, 1884. 



The question has become one of general 
importance. It is no longer with regard to 
Tong-King a matter of "protectorate," or 
' ' suzerainty, " or ' ' occupation, ' ' but one of 
actual possession, — of ownership. Brushing 
aside the cobwebs of diplomacy, it means that 
France shall have Tong-King, or that China 
shall have it. The power of Annam is not 
now even a pretence which may serve to con- 
ceal the springs by which it is put in motion. 

The commercial interests in the East are 
great. English, German, and American sub- 
jects are engaged in a large and lucrative trade, 
which would be greatly disturbed by a state 
of war. A vigorous protest would be made 
against a blockade of the Chinese ports. 

It attracts, perhaps, not less attention from 
the strictly European point of view. Like the 
Tunis affair, it reduces the power of France in 
men and money, without adding to her prestige, 
or increasing her opportunities of a favorable 
alliance, and thus diminishes her chances of 
success in the "final struggle which must form 
the only possible excuse of the present gener- 
ation to its descendants, for the enormous 
draughts on future industry caused by the con- 
version of Europe into an armed camp. 



Note. — In the preparation of the above account, 
extracts have freely been made from the following 
recent books : — 

Les Fran^ais au Tonkin, 1787-1883; by H. Gautier, 
Paris, 1884. 

La Cochinchine Contemporaine ; by A. Boiiinais 
and A. Paulus, Paris, 1884. 

Reconnaissance du Fleuve du Tonkin ; by De Ker- 
garadec, Paris, 1877. 

The files of the office of naval intelligence have 
been consulted for information respecting the recent 
military movements. 

The illustrations are copied from the London Illus- 
trated News and L'lllustration. That at the head of 
the first page represents the reception of the first 
Europeans by the mandarins of the court of Annam, 
at Hu6, the original being two carved panels in the 
great pagoda of Cholen, near Saigon. 
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''PHIS is a charming record of the literary life, educational and philanthropic efforts, 
1 domestic and social history, contacts and friendships of one of the most remarka- 
ble women that have ever influenced the world by their pen, or shone in society by their 
talents. The production of such a work was a debt that society owed to the memory 
of one so active in its service, and though, perhaps, too long neglected, it is fortu- 
nate that at last it has been executed by one so qualified to perform the task by pa- 
tient research, wide information, and larg« culture. That this great woman should 
have found in another woman a biographer so capable and admirable is a very grati 
fying fact, and well worth the long waiting for; indeed, it almost makes us wish that 
every supreme instance of hieh character, literary endeavor and excellence, poetic 
and imaginative genius, that has appeared or may appear from time to time amongst 
women, might have the like good fortune to find a Boswell in the growing sister- 
hood of authors, so able and zealous to do her justice and honor, as the biographer 
here is to reveal the character and perpetuate the memory of the noble woman about 
whom she writes. To some extent it must always remain true, that a woman's mind 
and genius- will be best understood and interpreted by a woman, if she happen to be 
one of real culture and fine discernment; of thoroughly independent habits of mind, 
and of high literary qualifications. The author of this book has a real genius for 
biofjraphical writing, but she has not trusted to that genius, when only the labor of 
hard and wearisome research could avail — she has done immense reading, and 
gathered her materials from many mines of literary wealth, and from the most di- 
verse sources of in-'ormation; having done this, her imagination has illumed it all, 
and her genius has welded it into a consummate biographical unity. Probably no 
biography of this century has been more conscientiously written, or the facts more 
carefully gathered tou^ethcr from all known sources, and by all possible means, than 
in this instance. It seems that the author has crowded into this comparatively small 
volume a lifetime of study; that she has travelled over, not only the highways of 
literature during the period covered by the life and cflEorts of the subject of her biog- 
raphy; but that she knows equally well the by-paths and the shady nooks in which 
grow the violets, and amidst the fragrance the best thoughts are found. And no 
endeavor has been wasted, for in accuracy and general interest it must remain amongst 
the few classics of biographical literature, at once a memorial to the life, genius, and 
character of Maria Edgeworth, and of the writer's own unique biographical gifts. 
The subject, too, was well worthy of this great devotion, for in her own particular 
sphere she is supreme, and deserves a place in the memory of the world beside that 
of George Sand, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, and George Eliot, and all the great 
women who are celebrated for tlie nobleness of their lives, and the power and beauty 
of their writings. Her tales and novels have exercised great influence for good on the 
manners and habits of society, and m;iny of the greatest men have expressed the sense 
of indebtedness and obligation to her. The chief charms, however, of the book 
arise not from its showing the intellectual development and literary achievements 
of a noble woman, but from its revealing her to us, in the real beauty and great 
refinement of her personality, in society and in intercourse and correspondence with 
her friends, amongst whom were numbered nearly all the principal persons of the 
time. This play of heart and imagination in the common relations of life and soci- 
ety, these glimpses and anecdotes of notable persons, this intellectual contact which 
the book enables us to come into with the poets, novelists, wits, scholars, philoso- 
phers, and celebrities of a former generation and age, is one of the richest enjoy- 
ments, and one of the greatest benefits conferred by literature. It is not too much to 
say Maria Edgeworth drew towards her personality the mind and culture of her 
age, and that from reading this volume we become as familiar with her many friends 
as with herself; indeed, it is written with such power and realistic touches that she 
and they become our own familiar companions, and we move in their world. The 
portraits and illustrations give rare attractiveness to the volume. 
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Anna LiCTiTiA Barbauld. 

A MEMOIR, 

With many of her Letters, together witli a selection from her Poems and Prose 

Writings. 

By grace a. OLIVER. 

With Portrait. 2 vols. i2mo. Cloth, bevelled, gilt top. Price, $3.00. 

1"*H1S is a book of great interest and enduring worth, on one of the most charming 
characters in English society and English literature during the fifty years 
covered by the last (juarter of the preceding and the first of the present century. 
Belonging to the Aikin family, many members of which were so singularly accom- 
plished and so devoted to the work of education and progress in days when those 
who championed these causes were fewer than now, it is gratifying in the extreme 
to have so accurate and highly appreciative a work as this to put into the hands ot 
those whose enthusiasm and energies are, in these days, devoted to similar ends, — 
to have so full and beautiful a presentation of one who was herself actuated by tlic 
noblest Spirit of Reform, and to catch glimpses, as we do throughout these pages, 
of many similarly inclined, — especialty delightful to be brought into near and inti- 
mate contact witn the family of benefactors and reformers to which she belonged. 
Her character and attainments were of so high an order that they deserve to be per- 
petuated, and will doubtlessly be perpetuated by this book, when many of her writings 
are forgotten ; yet there are amongst these selections from her letters, poems, and 
prose-writings not a few gems that belong to the very choicest things in our litera- 
ture, than which it were hard to conceive of any more helpful and inspiring to 
Young England of that or of this day. In her poetry there are lines that bear the 
impress of the most exalted sentiments and profoundest thought, which made her a 
peculiar favorite of other poets, especially of Rogers. It was Wordsworth who, on 
hearing some verses of hers for the first time, said : " It is not often I envy others 
the honor of their work, but I should like to have written those lines." The author 
has performed her task with consummate skHl and the best of taste, and nowhere is 
this more evident, or more likely to win praise, than in the many passages through- 
out the book, where she, with true grace and devotion, stands aside that the one who 
is her subject may herself be heard, and her wisdom and poetry fall upon our ear as 
from her own lips. 



LIVES OF THE GREAT AND GOOD, 

With Portrait, i vol. lamo. Cloth. $1,00. 

Story of Theodore Parker. 

By FRANCES E. COOKE. 
With an Introduction by Gkace A. Oliver. 

AMONGST the many "lives'* of Theodore Parker, no one deserves to be 
wider known than this, and where it is known it must be appreciated. The 
author, an English lady, has given us in a form more compact than any of the earlier 
lives, a graphic, realistic, and living picture of Theodore Parker as child in the old 
home, boy on the farm, the earnest student, the patient searcher after truth, the brave 
heretic, the heroic preacher, and the zealous reformer; and everywhere we see not 
only the outward, but the inward man, a life ennobled by its love of man and glorified 
by its love of God, — a character transfigured in that radiant light that *♦ never was 
on sea or land," — a spirit resembling the Ideal he followed in the storm and in the 
calm, in the arduous enterprises with which his life was filled, and in the qui^ hour 
of death. It needs no woras to recommend this book to the American public, whose 
highest pride it must ever be to feel that Parker was born of them, flesh of their 
rtesh and bone of their bone, and that the forces and influences of his great person- 
ality still rest on their institutions and literature, culture and religion; and when 
universally it is felt, as Lord Coleridge said oi him in Boston lately, that here is 
" one of the highest and greatest souls," 
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Priest ap Um; or, Abelard ap Heloisa. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 

BY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 

With Fine Illustrations, i vol. i2mo. Cloth,eleg^ant,54S pages. Price, $i.5a 
*^,* Mailed by the publishers, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

THIS book is a d*^'jidcdly important addition to the Fiction of America. In its 
beautiful and r .curate presentation of the facts that encircle, in sadness and 
tragedy, the lives ot Abelard and Heloisa, it is never likely to be surpassed. 
Amony^st the stories of the immortal loves of great men and women, it exercises a 
spell, the most absorbing, over the imagination, and fascinates to an infinite degree 
the thoughts and heart of the reader. 1 ruth and accuracy are never sacrificed to the 
rnere glamour of the novelist's art, and yet the mind is earned captive with each sue 
cessive stage of the story's development, and we almost lose our personality in the 
personalities of these two deathless lovers. Apart from this book, oy the sheer force 
of their passion and tlie tragic incidents amidst which their, lives were passed, by 
their culture and the important positions they occupy in the thought-life oftheir age, 
by their letters and songs tliat immortalize their love, both characters were destined 
to be remembered to the end of time ; but the idea was happy in the extreme that led 
the author into this fruitful field of effort, and to produce so able and masterly a 
work. The cases are few in which an author, so fortunate in his choice of subject, 
has, with the aptness and real imaginative genius here displayed, bent his purpose 
and directed his labor to giving it such noble and artistic expression ; the subject is 
too often marred in the treatment — the characters lose their biographical truthful, 
ness and historic significance in the novelist's use of them for the purposes of his art. 
Here, however, there are traces on every page of a master's hand, of that clear 
insight of character and penetration of the secrets of the inner life of mortals, which 
is the peculiar birthright of genius, and the supreme qualification for success in fiction 
and all imag^inative writing. 

The writer has nobly fulfilled the promise of the Preface, in which he says: 
"This story of a period and this story of a life are based upon the well known out- 
lines of history. But where the chroniclers are silent, fancy has dictated the fiction 
of the hour. The passion and tragedy of such a story are not the invention of any 
writer; they are the strange inheritances of human nature." In short, he has used 
his art just where he should have done, — used it wisely and judiciously, and so 
achieved fine results and a large success. He has laid hold and given eloquent 
utterance to that, in these lives, which makes them of enduring attraction and uni- 
versal significance in the history of the world. The storjr of sin and passion, the 
direful fruits of love in humanity, yet withal, the only ways in which it appears often 
destined by the will of th^ gods to reach its redemption and ultimate exaltation and 
beatification, is a subject that appeals to all, — it appertains to men and women every- 
where ; it touches each heart ana appeals to its sympathies, and thus unites the whole 
world to those who rejoice, suffer, or endure in it, by the most wonderful of all elec- 
tive affinities. Thus, though the book transports us into another land and a far 
century, we nevertheless are rendered quite unconscious of it from the mighty force 
of its human interest, and the masterly delineation of those passions that make up 
so large a portion of the life of the world, — not in any one age in particular, but in 
all ages; and in none more than the present. The love of Abelakd and Heloisa 
unites their names forever in one joy, sorrow, supreme affection, and undying fame; 
and it is not too much to say that it enshrines them forever in the memory of the 
world; unites them as endunngly to humanity as they are united to themselves. 

Literary ability, imaginative art, and the creative faculty of genius, have fulfilled 
their task so well that the book deservedly takes its place amongst the highest works 
of fiction of this period of our literature ; and may confidently be said to be one, 
not only of the most entertaining, but instructive of novels, picturing, as it does for 
us, many of the most notable characters, incidents, circumstances, customs, and in- 
stitutions of a distant age, in which lived and lovea and suffered two of the most 
fascinating personages in all history. The interest of the book is greatly increased by 
a fine portrait of Heloisa, and by several beautiful illustrations, in which such 
prominent facts of the story are represented, as " Heloisa taking the Veil at 
Argenteuil;" "Abelard surrounded by his students at the Paraclete;'* "A young 
monk at St. Gildas poisoned by a cup designed for Abelard;" and, perhaps the 
piost beautiful and pathetic of all, " Heloisa at the Tomb of Abelard." No book 
amongst modern novels is calculated to give higher pleasure, or at one and the same 
time so likely to inform and entertain the mind of the reader. 
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